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VoL. I. Toronto, APRIL, 1921 No. 7 
HIS is the seventh issue of THE CANADIAN | human misery and loss of manhood. He knows that 
Forum. In this number we have availed our- | few characters are rugged enough to endure long 


selves of one of the few privileges we enjoy over the 
professional journalist, that of taking our readers into 
our complete confidence. The piece of autobiography 
entitled ‘‘To Our Readers” makes a frank statement 
of the position and prospects of THE CANADIAN 
Forum. We hope that it will be given a careful 
perusal. It is clear from what we say that we, like 
many other periodicals at present, are in the trough 
of the commercial wave, but we are nevertheless not 
unsanguine as to our future. Our prime reason for 
hopefulness lies in the fact that, in the worst year for 
newspaper men in living memory, we have met with 
a steady growth of support that was never artificially 
stimulated by provocative writing or publicity drives. 
We feel that this growth of support must have real 
elements of health and spontaneity in it and that it is 
not likely to fail us suddenly. Furthermore, we can 
take courage from the thought that our editorial 
committee is held together by a very impersonal 
ideal; the great bulk of what we have printed has 
come from other pens than ours. The paper belongs, 
indeed, not to us alone but to any who recognize in 
our early numbers, faulty as they are, an attempt to 
maintain an impersonal way of looking at things. 
And now please read our fuller confession. 


ECURRING periods of unemployment furnish 
the most serious indictment against the econ- 

omic system of to-day. That in a province like 
British Columbia, teeming with potential wealth, 
tens of thousands of workers should be denied an 
opportunity to support themselves by honest toil is a 
situation which rightly apalls thoughtful men. It is 
little wonder that a student like Mr. J. S. Woods- 
worth, who has directed his attention to social 
questions in Canada through a quarter of a century 
and whose interest in humanity has never been 
diverted by the pursuit of wealth or ease, should feel 
and write strongly as he does in this issue. The 
enforced idleness of ten thousand at Vancouver in 
1921, as the enforced idleness of ten thousand at 
Winnipeg in 1913, is translated by him into terms of 





periods of unemployment without violence to that 
sense of self-esteem which raises man above the brute. 
He has lived long enough with the ‘under-dog’ to 
realize the tragedy of a system which sets a fence 
about natural resources, and which delivers into the 
hands of a few the machinery of production, thus 
making workmen less than masters of their fate. 
Some serious and thoughtful students will fail to go 
all the way with Mr. Woodsworth. We believe that 
they will question his definitions more than they will 
differ from his conclusions. Of the latter the claim 
that the state should itself provide work is especially 
controversial. But at any rate none will deny that 
sweeping reforms in the organization of industry are 
demanded by the periodical recurrence of such 
conditions as now prevail in Canadian cities from 
Montreal to Vancouver. 


R. CRERAR was, on the whole, something of a 
disappointment to the very large audience that 
recently welcomed him to the Canadian Club in 
Toronto. It is true that the audience could not but 
be impressed by his evident honesty as well as by the 
record of the business success he has achieved as 
president of the great co-operative organization of 
farmers in the Canadian West. All this, no doubt 
made for confidence in view of the possibility that he, 
may shortly guide the political destinies of Canada. 
But there was something lacking in his speech, 
whether or not it was due to the limitations imposed 
by a Canadian Club audience in a commercially- 
minded and protectionist city. In his account of 
co-operation in the West one missed that note of 
enthusiasm for the ideal which inspired the Rochdale 
pioneers, in his passing reference to free trade that 
zeal which carried home the message of Cobden and 
Bright. To the appeal for economy in public ex- 
penditures his hearers said a reminiscent amen, while 
at the same time wondering how an apostle of pro- 
gressive policies should have so far forgotten himself 
as to include school expenditures in the list awaiting 
the pruning knife. 
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NTARIO for long years boasted of her educa- 
tional system. Then an icy crust of regulations 
settled upon its schools. A committee of education- 
ists has been attacking the pivotal point of the 
system, namely the secondary schools. We hope 
later to analyze their interim report. For the present 
it is sufficient to say that the committee opens up a 
fair vista when it enunciates the three principles of 
greater freedom for the local authorities, concentration 
of the pupil's mind on fewer studies, and the making 
of the work of the school an end in itself rather than a 
means of stamping a fraction of its pupils with 
certificates. If teachers, and especially principals, 
have not permanently accommodated their gait to 
shackles, Ontario may once more rejoice in her schools 
—we had almost said her school system. 
ANADIANS at home suffered many _incon- 
veniences in respect of public services during the 
war. Gradually we have recovered a good deal of 
what was then lost. In one department, however, 
what we endured from temporary necessity we appear 
to be accepting as inevitable. We refer to the postal 
service. Early in the war the rate of postage was 
increased. There was some little complaint, but we 
endured it remembering only as a distant joy the 
triumph of penny postage. And we should not even 
now object to the increase in postage, although the 
United States some time ago resumed their old rates, 
if it had not been attended by a decrease in service 
rendered. In the city of Toronto, for instance, a 
midnight collection which permitted letters written at 
home in the evening to be speeding on their way 
by the early morning trains has now long been 
abandoned: the business man is not particularly 
affected, and who are others that they should object? 
Then the Saturday afternoon delivery has been 
cancelled, so that mail arriving in the city by the 
morning trains of Saturday is not likely to be delivered 
before the following Monday. But such marvels of 
complacency have we become that we even tolerate 
at times an interval of three days between deliveries. 
If a legal holiday comes on Monday, as it increasingly 
tends to do, we received no mail between Saturday 
morning and Tuesday morning. It is quite time that 
the postal authorities were reminded that communica- 
tion by letter is not less important, even if it is less 
expensive, than communication by rail or wire, and 
that if postmen feel aggrieved at losing a holiday 
enjoyed by other workers they may better receive a 
recompense of two or three days added to their 
regular holidays than that the public should suffer 
serious inconvenience. 


AST month’s inaugural ceremony at Washington 
provided the moralizers with a rare opportunity; 

but not all the blasts of unctuous sentiment and 
pseudo-classical dissertation that it inspired have 
dispelled, or can ever dispel, the veritable atmosphere 
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of tragedy that overhangs that scene. An inaugural 
should, one supposes, be a celebration of fresh hopes: 
this one served only to conjure up the ghosts of dead 
illusions. For the central figure in the pagent was 
not the new president with his.immense majority and 
his cautious, shallow optimism, but the broken man 
whose feet, the reporters were careful to tell us, had 
to be guided by the hands of attendants as he de- 
scended the steps of the White House for the last 
time. Too much has been written during the last 
few months of Mr. Wilson’s failure. It is the custom 
now to talk as if his weakness and his faults of temper 
had alone been responsible for the destruction of 
hopes cherished by all mankind. Those who profess 
this point of view should reflect for a moment upon 
the result of the khaki election in England; and many 
of them should try, too, honestly to recall their own 
feelings of two years ago. What was their attitude 
during those momentous months when the President 
was engaged in his lonely struggle at Paris? Was it 
ever more than lukewarm? Was it not often actually 
contemptuous? The truth is that Mr. Wilson did 
not have the support of mankind, or anything like it; 
all he had was the support of large numbers of liberal- 
minded men in every country; and to-day it is not 
those men, in spite of their disillusionment, who are 
his most vehement detractors. Let there be an end 
to the hypocritical lamentations of his opponents. 
Mr. Wilson’s failure is the failure of every one of us, 
and its magnitude is, in a sense, the measure of his 
greatness. 


HE choice of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to lead 
the Conservative Party in the British House of 
Commons has met with widespread approval. Unless 
the Coalition lasts for ever (a prospect which few men 
can cheerfully contemplate) he may within a few 
years be Prime Minister of England. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is plainly lacking in many of the qualities which 
have exalted political adventurers in England, from 
Disraeli to Lord Birkenhead. He takes the credit 
for no great legislative measure. For the most part 
he has been identified with lost causes. He does not 
deal in epigrams or perorations. He never makes 
rudeness a substitute for reason. He peddles no rare 
and refreshing fruit for the thirsty voter. Like all 
proper Englishmen, he respects the House of Lords. 
In a word, he is not clever. More than once has he 
weakened a case and embarrassed his colleagues by 
making the most ingenuous admissions. Twelve 
months ago he barely survived an attack by the 
Northcliffe Press. The next he may not survive, for 
his new position does not bring immunity. With Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman—or even Sir Edward Carson—at 
the helm, dwellers in the Town of Carnal Policy would 
feel much safer. But in success or failure there are 
some things which the new conservative leader will 
not do. We know no better description of a gentle- 
men than this: that he willingly does hurt to no man, 
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either by word or deed. There are few party chiefs 
who could let themselves be judged by such a stand- 
ard: but Mr. Chamberlain is one of them. He 
represents a tradition of plain dealing, which we had 
nearly lost. 


O satisfactory explanation of the result of the 
London conference on reparations has yet been 
forthcoming—-satisfactory, that is, in the sense of 
revealing the forces that impelled Mr. Lloyd George, 
in face of a strong public opinion and his own better 
judgment, to support the fantastic claims of the 
French. The opening of the conference found him 
in the now familiar role of the reasonable com- 
promiser, supported, of course, by the thoroughly 
disillusioned Italians; yet after the first few meetings 
he seems to have abruptly abandoned the position of 
moderation that he has been preparing for himself 
during the past year, and to have accepted uncon- 
ditionally the suicidal policy of the French govern- 
ment; even going so far as to revive in two by- 
elections—both of which it may be noted have since 
resulted in stinging defeats for the coalition—the 
once popular election cry of ‘‘make the Germans 


pay. 


O explain this unexpected turn in the proceedings 

of the conference—the first justification for 
many months of the recurring formula of complete 
unanimity—by suggesting that Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Briand are again playing the old game of ‘scratch 
my back and I’ll scratch yours’ is obviously inade- 
quate; for it is difficult to believe that there are any 
concessions to be sought in the East or elsewhere that 
could compensate Mr. Lloyd George for adopting 
such a course at the present time. Nor can we credit 
the suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George, fully aware of 
the difficulties and dangers of the reparation problem 
as his recent speeches have shown him to be, has 
thrown aside his scruples simply to save the face of his 
French colleagues. He has his own public to con- 
sider, and the mass of English opinion is clearly 
opposed to the decision that has been taken. Even 
the earliest and most plausible explanation, assigning 
the failure simply to the obduracy and tactlessness of 
the German delegates, no longer holds water; for it is 
now clear that the Germans not only submitted two 
alternatives unsatisfactory to the Allies, but, when 
these were refused, offered, if a week’s delay were 
granted, to prepare yet another proposal. But if the 
forces that determined the decision are obscure the 
effects of that decision are already fairly obvious. 
The enforcement of the so-called sanctions—the 
occupation of the Ruhr coal ports, the customs 
barrier on the Rhine, and the 50% export duty—for 
none of which, it should be noted, can we find any 
justification either in the treaty or elsewhere, have 
not brought the Allies one step nearer to the collection 
of an indemnity. In fact the indemnity is further 
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away than ever, and Germany is appreciably closer 
to Bolshevism; for the display of force and the threat 
to the Rhineland was the signal for an outbreak of 
communistic activity. No doubt Germany will stand 
still more prodding, before she is willing to abandon 
herself to revolution; but the experiment of trying to 
determine the breaking point is a perilous one, even 
if the final crash is avoided. 


URING the first two weeks of August 1921 some 
of those who still hold by the faith which we all 
professed during the war will have the opportunity 
of studying together problems of internationalism. 
The place of this summer school is not in any of the 
countries which fought ‘‘the war to.end war” but at 
Salzburg, in Austria. Women have organized it and 
a woman, Miss Jane Addams, will give the inaugural 
lecture. But the school is for men and women of all 
nationalities. The general subject is ‘‘education for 
internationalism’ and the discussions are to be 
grouped under two main headings: Psychological, 
and Political and Historical. Such topics as ‘‘ Posses- 
sive and creative impulses art,” “Inhibition of im- 
pulses as a source of conflict,’’ “‘Study of Newspapers 
and contemporary history. Development of the 
critical faculty in this connection” are on the pro- 
gramme. Probably most of those who attend will 
already be convinced internationalists. | But even 
those already sure of the urgent necessity for mutual 
sympathy and knowledge between the nations need 
not only encouragement but also instruction and 
definite guidance. And the sources of misunder- 
standing are so insidious as to catch most of us at 
times unawares. The only pity is that Salzburg is 
so far away. Perhaps when the papers read at the 
conference are published they will afford matter for 
discussion in Canada. 


E hear this month of a novel theatre in Nara- 
mata, B.C., which has been constructed by 

Mr. Carroll Aikins, dramatist and fruit-grower. The 
theatre is situated on the third floor of a fruit-packing 
house in the midst of lake and mountain scenery. 
Its purpose is stated on the opening programme, 
dated Nov. 3rd, 1920: ‘‘We feel that we have reached 
that point in our history where we may look for a 
Canadian literature to record Canadian achievement; 
and it is in that faith that we have built this theatre 
for the giving of Canadian plays by Canadian actors. 
We hope that it will be used by the young actor as a 
training-ground for his abilities, and by the young 
poet as a testing-ground for his work; and we have 
great pleasure in offering it to them, for the service of 
beauty and for a true expression of the Canadian 
spirit.” Mr. Aikins wishes to get in touch with 
established or would-be actors and dramatists in any 
part of. Canada and to assemble them during the 
summer months, housing them rent-free in his fruit- 
pickers’ quarters and boarding them at cost. It is 
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hoped that from such beginnings a Canadian company 
might grow which would tour the land with its 
repertory of native plays. There are always in- 
credulous smilers and head-shakers to act as a foil to 
a venture like this. For ourselves we neither smile 
nor shake the head but we say in good Canadian: 
“Tt sounds fine; go to it.” 


HE exhibition of Swiss Art that was opened in 
March at the Brooklyn Museum is the first to 
visit America. It will travel to various galleries and 
there seems no reason why it should not be brought 
to Canada. We understand that efforts are being 
made to that end and we wish them success. It is 
peculiarly desirable that the art of modern Switzer- 
land should be seen in Canada. For one thing, the 
Swiss have succeeded in doing what Canada hopes to 
do. With their small population they have preserved 
their spiritual integrity among the larger kindred 
nations, so that in Segantini and Hodler they have 
produced two of the really satisfying artists of modern 
times. And, for another thing, the Swiss climate has 
the clarity of Norway and Canada. The Canadian 
artist will have more affinity, therefore, with the 
Swiss artist than with the English. Indeed, we 
wonder whether the work of any modern painter 
could be more appropriately seen by the Canadian 
artist and the Canadian public than that of Segantini, 
whose great ‘‘Alpine Pastures” shares the honours of 
the collection with Hodler’s large allegory, ‘‘The Life- 
weary.” By all means then let us see this work. 
We recall with misgivings that a collection of the 
work of that great eccentric, Van Gogh, which is 
lying about in New York, has not been deemed 
interesting enough by our local art authorities. It 
could be had without difficulty. It would serve a 
different purpose from the Swiss collection, pointing 
a contrast rather than an affinity, but the two together 
would do far more to ‘place’ our native art than the 
English and American exhibitions that have recently 
visited Canada. We still hope to see both Van Gogh 
and the Swiss. 
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To Our Readers 


completed the first six months of its exist- 

ence. In defiance of accepted business 
practice (which seems often to consist in maintaining 
an appearance of good fortune whatever may be the 
reality) we are free to confess that the omens which 
heralded its birth were not auspicious. When paper 
prices are soaring to their maximum, and when 
business men generally face a serious depression, the 
men and women who undertake to start a journal 
incur a serious responsibility. A beginning must be 
made in the face of considerable odds, for the cost 
of the paper and printing is certain to be heavy; and 
the difficulty of getting advertising is likely to be 
great. 

Plans had been made in March and April of 1920 
for publication in October of last year. At that time, 
the wages of compositors were 95% above pre-war 
rates; and paper, of the quality used in THE CANADIAN 
Forum, had gone up by more than 140% since the 
beginning of the war. We knew also that the cost 
of sending periodicals through the mails was to be 
increased by 200% at the New Year. With this in 
view, publication might well have been postponed 
for one or even two years, until a fall in the price of 
paper and a general revival of business gave better 
promise of success. 

This turmoil and uncertainty lengthened the long 
odds against survival. But they were in themselves 
a reason for persisting in plans already made. For 
THE CANADIAN Forum had not been projected as a 
medium of expression for a few victims of cacoethes 
scribendi. Its definite purpose was to discuss, without 
partisanship, certain problems in the life of Canada. 
The more urgent these problems, the greater the need 
for such a medium. If any good warrant existed for 
such a journal of opinion, it was surely strengthened, 
rather than weakened, by the fact that our troubles 
as a nation were multiplying daily. 

The circumstances were themselves a challenge, 
and the challenge was accepted. Starting with a sub- 
scription list of 35, the first issue was published in 
October. The thought that perhaps this small 
number measured correctly the strength of our appeal 
was an appalling nightmare to the business manager. 
Meetings of the staff (whose services are given free) 
listened in respectful silence to his monthly jeremiads 
on the threatened deficit. By his orders, each 
member subscribed for the copies that he needed, 
and, further, signed a written financial guarantee, 
to be used to meet a deficit. But the gloom was dis- 
pelled before Christmas by a stream of subscriptions 
from outside. The growth in circulation with each 
succeeding issue has renewed our confidence that 


W'": the March issue, THE CANADIAN FoRUM 
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publication was worth while. Subscribers are still 
appearing, at the rate of over one hundred a 
month. 

No board of editors was ever readier to take the 
cash and let the credit go. They learned by hard 
experience that a young paper hungers unappeasably 
for cash. But without seeking praise (which in any 
case is hard to come by) they were the more anxious 
for criticism, because of an uncomfortable feeling 
that they had much to learn. Nor, as they found, was 
it in the least difficult to find the friendly critic. The 
trouble was sometimes otherwise: it was not easy to 
escape him. 

The judgments frankly passed on THE CANADIAN 
Forum have been so numerous that they are not easily 
summed up. They present a wide range of contrast, 
comforting and even at times amusing to their victim. 
It is interesting to set off, against the claim that the 
paper is too stodgy, the counter-claim that it is too 
flippant. We may similarly leave the critics who 
found us too conservative and cautious, to deal with 
their neighbours who found us far too radical. It was, 
we believe, a woman who pronounced THE CANADIAN 
Forum altogether academic, and a man who com- 
plained that it was not intellectual enough. Others, 
from time to time, have urged (a) that they cannot 
be expected to read a journal which is written by 
specialists for specialists, and (b) that, like most of our 
Canadian contemporaries, we devote ourselves en- 
tirely to the general reader. 

Most of the criticisms we received might in fact be 
cancelled one against another. So far as any con- 
clusion at all could be based on them, it seemed to be 
this: that THE CANADIAN Forum was steadily keeping 
to the middle road, and avoiding all extreme views. 
The partisan finds inevitably that a non-partisan 
journal falls short of his cherished ideals. In this 
case there was a fixed determination to remain non- 
partisan. To those who write for it (who are no less 
conscious than its readers of its many real deficiencies) 
the chief appeal of the journal is simply that it stands 
for no supposed crusade, has found no Heaven-born 
Canadian statesman, tolls no politician’s dirge, and 
acts as no man’s henchman. 

The points on which the critics were fairly well 
agreed related rather to form and subject-matter 
than to questions of editorial policy. And here we 
wish to acknowledge our great indebtedness to all 
those who have helped us to see ourselves as others 
see us. Not one of the staff of THE CANADIAN FORUM 
had served a real apprenticeship in the technique of 
publishing: the business manager had to find out 
what a ‘screen’ was; the general editor assumed his 
duties before he knew the meaning of the word ‘em’. 
Most of us learn the little that we know by making 
mistakes and paying for them. In this case, the mis- 





takes have been manifold, whether those who made 
them have profited or not. 

The changes in form and appearance, which have 
been incorporated in the present number, are based 
for the most part on helpful suggestions from our 
friends. And, speaking of friends, the names of all the 
Canadian artists and writers, who have given us the 
benefit of their experience, as well as an unlimited 
use of their sketches and poems, would make a list 
of which any journal anywhere might well be proud. 

Adverse criticism has centred for the most part on 
questions of foreign policy. Our attitude towards 
the treaty of Versailles, the Spa Conference, the 
House-Party at Lympne, has savoured of sacrilege 
to some old-fashioned readers. Those who still refuse 
to see that the foundations of all Europe have been 
weakened, who still speak the language, and think 
the thoughts of 1912, are not unnaturally resentful 
when the wisdom of the treaty-makers is bluntly 
questioned. But.few who have seen at first-hand the 
break-down of European commerce and industry can 
still ignore the change. An immense adjustment 
must be made to the new conditions created by the 
war, if the scores of millions of workingmen in Europe 
are again to be fed and clothed, and maintained in 
regular employment. A peace which is intended as 
a punishment has made the task of readjustment 
harder, for us as well as for our late enemies. It is 
difficult for those who depend for their information 
ona Press so lacking in self-confidence as ours, to realise 
how widespread is the questioning spirit elsewhere, 
and at this time especially in England. We cannot 
claim to be unique in our criticism of the Peace Treaty. 
It is a pity that we are almost unique in Canada. 

The view for which THE CANADIAN Forum has 
consistently stood is easy to define. In the nervous 
excitement which is the world’s inheritance from war- 
time, the limitless legal authority vested in a Supreme 
Council may seem closely to resemble absolute om- 
nipotence. But in face of the tremendous, unseen and 
half-forgotten forces, loosed in the grinding of the 
mills of God, the puny strength of a peace delegation 
becomes one “of time’s laughing-stocks. Our future 
depends, we believe, more on factors which defy 
control, than on any human sanction. At best, we 
may recognize these factors, and accommodate our- 
selves to their working. At worst, we might oppose 
them, and be thrown aside or crushed. There is al- 
ways a newspaper claque at the service of politicians 
graced with a moment’s brief authority. But whether 
or not we join in applauding them, we must note as 
best we can the speed and direction of the tide which 
carries us. As we utilize this knowledge, so shall we 
escape disaster. 

It was in the hope of contributing something to 
the solution of this problem as well as of the pressing 
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domestic problems which confront us that this journal 
was started. For while there are numbers of journals 
elsewhere, which discuss with greater or less freedom 
the present tendencies in France and Italy, Britain 
and the United States, Canada has always been poor 
in such things. And it does not consist with the 
status of a nation merely to hear echoes of other 
nations’ voices. 

But in any case, and in any country, the public to 
which a journal of opinion can appeal is very limited. 
It costs as much to set in type an issue of THE CANA- 
DIAN Forum as if it were sold by the hundred thou- 
sand copies monthly. The circulation is and will 
always be small, by comparison with the majority of 
successful periodicals, because there are few who look 
continuously to the future. It is all the more urgent, 
therefore, that those who do so should not be ignorant 
of our existence. 

The growth of the paper so far has, we believe, 
justified all legitimate expectation. But if it has been 
rapid, it has not been rapid enough. With twice its 
present circulation, THE CANADIAN Forum will be 
in a pos tion to face the world. With three times its 
present circulation, its future is assured. The present 
rate of growth is a promise of success. But we need 
an even faster growth. 

The journal sells at 25c. per copy. The cost of 
printing and mailing alone, for the first thousand 
copies that we circulate, is about 23c. per copy. 
Beyond the first thousand, the fall is rapid. Increased 
circulation can now be provided for, at about 8c. per 
copy. 
We can only take full advantage of the prospect 
of economy which is opening, if our readers are pre- 
pared to help us. If those who believe, not that THE 
CANADIAN ForvM is necessarily right in all its ver- 
dicts, but that it stands for something so far lacking 
in the life of Canada, will act on that belief, there 
will be no room on our part for misgiving, and others, 
whom the prospect of failure has so far deterred from 
launching ventures of this character, may pluck up 
heart of grace. 

This is an appeal to each individual, who has so 
far borne company with us. Will you bring to the 
notice of at least one friend this number of THE 
CANADIAN Forum? Will you go further, and per- 
suade that friend, if possible, to join you as one of 
our subscribers? To those who are prepared to help 
us in this way we wish to express our thanks, not in 
words only, but as we know they would themselves 
prefer, by furthering to the best of our ability an 
open and honest discussion of Canadian problems. 

THE EDITORS 


A subscription blank wil! be found on p. 222. 
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Unemployment 


WAY down the street from the civic relief office 
stretches the. queue of men awaiting their 
turn to obtain meal tickets. A long parade 

of respectably dressed men march from their suburban 
homes to join the down town workers in a huge 
demonstration on Cambie Street grounds. Such are 
the outward manifestations of unemployment in 
Vancouver to-day. 

In a small city, ten thousand unemployed. What 
an economic loss! If these men were on strike what 
volumes of righteous indignation would be poured 
forth from the disinterested citizens! These citizens 
now content themselves with grumbling about giving 
relief to men who, no doubt, wasted their earnings 
in riotous living. 

But what does this unemployment mean in terms 
of human welfare? The district nurses tell a heart- 
rending story of under-nourished children, of un- 
welcome babies coming into homes in which there is 
no clothing in which to wrap them, of weary struggling 
mothers and discouraged or embittered fathers and 
of broken homes. 

Is this Canada—the Canada of which we have 
been so proud? In the old world, poverty always had 
been and was taken almost as a matter of course, but 
in ‘this land of opportunity’ have we so soon come 
to this? 

Of course we have had unemployment and bread 
lines before now. In 1913 in Vancouver the situation 
was even more acute, if less serious. Then came the 
war. Thousands of men enlisted at once in a spirit 
of enthusiasm, but thousands of others were com- 
pelled by economic pressure to enlist. Production 
was artificially stimulated. A good market, high 
prices, public and private ‘graft’ and unlimited credit 
brought a period of so-called ‘prosperity’. But now 
the war is over. The bills are coming due. The old 
trouble is re-asserting itself with increased intensity. 

What is the worker thinking about it? His 
thoughts are not the thoughts of the business man. 
He looks at things from an entirely different angle. In 
fact, he lives in a different world. There lies one of the 
most dangerous factors in the situation. The ordinary 
well-to-do citizen fails to recognize that, since the 
war, we are living in a new world of ideas. He, 
unfortunately, is still living in the past. While he 
may talk of re-construction, he thinks of this as con- 
struction on a larger scale along old lines. The worker 
dreams of a new heaven and a new earth. 

This new view of life which is held by an ever- 
increasing section of the working-class leads to a 
repudiation of the hitherto accepted leadership. 
The professional politician may wax eloquent over 
‘our wonderful natural resources’ but this simulated 
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passion leaves the working man cold. He knows that 
he has been fenced off from these resources. He 
knows that, as a matter of fact, the richest resources 
in British Columbia are held by American syndicates. 
The patriotic ‘spell-binder’ is to-day powerless. 
‘“‘War—ah, its a lovely war!’’ He has been there. 
“If they want to fight they can do the fighting them- 
selves next time—Our Country—the world safe for 
Democracy—Bah! Two meals and a lousy bed is all 
they give you when you get back. Russia for mine.” 

Even the business-man is no longer listened to. The 
business-man is not yet aware of this. He still 
dominates the Board of Trade and City Council. He 
still listens to self-laudatory speeches in the Canadian 
Club or the Rotary Club. He still commands the 
subservient press. But the heart of the people is far 
from him. ‘Immigration, the greatest need of 
Canada.’ The immigrant worker laughs scornfully 
as he thinks of a still longer bread-line. ‘More British 
Capital’. He knows that already we cannot pay 
even the interest on the money we have so recklessly 
borrowed and squandered. ‘Production’. That was 
the last slogan to which he responded. Now he knows 
that the yards are stocked with lumber, the ware- 
houses with clothes, the cold storage plants with food 
—yet his family has not adequate food, clothing or 
shelter. Now there comes the latest word of wisdom 
‘deflation’—‘liquidation’. It simply makes him 
angry. He turns in disgust from the wisdom of the 
business man. 

The church has ceased to offer him anything that 
will appease either physical or spiritual appetite. The 
daily press is absolutely discredited. The university 
is under suspicion or too remote. Perhaps he re- 
members that even as modern an economist as Jevons 
attributed re-current unemployment to the spots on 
the sun! 

The old leadership rejected, the workers of the 
West are rapidly accepting the Socialist analysis of 
society. Inthe present distress, they believe they are 
experiencing the birth pangs of a new social order. 
Undoubtedly there is, with a vast number, a sense 
of expectation—a feeling akin to that of the religious 
enthusiast who was convinced that the ‘Day of the 
Lord is at hand’. With many, belief in the inevitable- 
ness of the Revelution has led to a sort of fatalism. 
They can do little to hasten the event. Or again, 
ameliorative measures are not to be encouraged 
as they may somewhat retard the approaching 
climax. 

Eagerly they scan the papers for news from Soviet 
Russia, for signs of a break-up in Middle Europe, for 
a more aggressive movement in Great Britain. In 
their halls, all day long they debate the merits of 
‘direct action’, ‘the dictatorship of the Proletariat’, 
or speculate as to whether there is any possibility that 
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in this country the change might be brought about 
without violence. 

In the meantime, the situation grows steadily 
worse and little of a constructive character is being 
attempted. The Vancouver member of the Federal 
House—who is said to be slated for a cabinet position 
—expressed the opinion that if only a vigorous cam- 
paign were carried on in the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, it would be discovered that many members 
had odd jobs in their back yards. These, if made 
available, through a well-conducted Bureau would 
go a long way toward solving our unemployment 
problem! This valuable suggestion ought surely to 
be passed on to similar clubs in Toronto and Montreal. 
A thousand pities that it has not been cabled to New 
York and London and Vienna! 

What can be done? Let us at least lay down 
some fundamental principles. 

1. The large proportion of unemployment is in- 
voluntary. Granted that a percentage of the men 
are lazy or shiftless, the fact is that six months ago 
most of the unemployed were at work and would be 
at work to-morrow if work were available. With 
modern large scale production the individual is help- 
less. A lumber worker cannot himself open up a 
camp; a miner, a coal mine; or a dismissed railroad 
worker start up a second C.P.R. system. 

2. Under these conditions, when private enterprise 
fails, the Stateis under obligation to provide work. Ifthe 
State with all its resources finds itself unable to do so, 
the case for the private individual is indeed hopeless. 

3. Until suitable work is found, the State should 
provide adequate maintenance. This not as a matter 
of charity but as a matter of simple justice. A more 
fully developed industrial state would provide a 
system of unemployed insurance. The Minister of 
Labour tells us that it would require several years to 
build up such a scheme. In the meantime the under- 
lying principle, as in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, should be recognized, namely that Industry 
should carry its own charges. 

4. Any work provided should be productive in char- 
acter and should be carried on under prevailing con- 
ditions as to hours, remuneration and control. We 
have surely gotten beyond the mere work-test. We 
should realize the futility, economic and moral, of 
mere relief works. We must not permit employers 
under the guise of charity to lower the standard of 
living built up at so great a cost during the past 
hundred years. 

5. The financing of such enterprises should be a first 
charge on the natural resources and credit of the country. 
In law, private ownership has never been absolute. 
In a society, where social production becomes pre- 
valent and the monopolistic element enters, private 
ownership of the very means of life reduces us in time 
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to the servile state. We have admittedly abundant 
natural resources, we have the credit of the country— 
the capitalized labour power of the people—that on 
which alone our whole modern financial system is 
based. Why not bring natural resources, credit and 
workers, together? 

6. If in the midst of abundant resources any ad- 
ministration fails even to feed its peopie it ceases to com- 
mand their loyalty. It has ceased to function as an 
organ of democratic government. When once this 
becomes apparent it needs no prophet to foreteli that 
all the legislation and all the repressive measures will 
not long hold down a free and intelligent people. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, we face strenuous times. 
It may not be given to the business and professional 
men to decide whether or not we are to enter upon a 
new social order. It does seem to be in their power 
to decide whether the transition period be com- 
paratively easy or a long drawn out struggle marked 
by violence and general dislocation. The present 
attitude of the American or Canadian business man 


is not reassuring. 
J. S. WoopsworTH 


Prosperity Without Protection 


witnessed an unedifying and dismal spectacle. 
A group of three Cabinet ministers traversed 
the country from ocean to ocean. In the centre, and 
dominating the group, was the Minister of Finance, 
urbane and in the main cheerful in spite of the burdens 
of acolossal national debt. On one side Sir Henry was 
buttressed by the Minister of Agriculture, and on the 
other by the Minister of Labour. Tuey too were cheer- 
ful enough, when not somnolent or palpably bored. 
But it is not the dauntless three whom we would 
describe as dismal. Rather it is the procession which 
day after day, week after week filed before the com- 
mission, with its monotonous confession of incapacity 
to face the world and its reiterated appeal for state 
aid. With very few exceptions,—there were delegates 
of the farmers, a few housewives and one or two 
labour representatives,—the witnesses who offered 
themselves were of one mind. They argued that 
Canadian business could not survive foreign competi- 
tion; that it must have government support or perish. 
Perhaps the one exception among the business men 
was the representative of the Massey Harris Com- 
pany, who admitted that his firm was able to compete 
in world markets and that it could survive without 
protection, but who contended none the less for the 
retention of the tariff in the general interest. 
Two kinds of factories were not represented in 
the procession of mendicants. They form a small, 
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but distinct and significant group. In 1897, a year 
after the advent of the Laurier administration, cream- 
separators were placed on the free list, and there are 
now nearly a score of factories engaged more or less 
either in the manufacturing, or, what sometimes 
passes in this country for manufacturing, in the 
assembling of cream-separators. The following year 
binder-twine was placed on the free list, and there 
are now three factories engaged in the manufacture 
of twine and rope, two of them manufacturing in the 
one case mostly binder twine, and in the other case 
almost entirely binder-twine. The third is stronger 
on rope, which is dutiable. 

Since no representative of this group of free trade 
industries was heard by the tariff commission, and 
since their experience is quite pertinent to the inquiry, 
one may be pardoned for allowing his curiosity to 
suggest an examination into how these firms were 
managing to walk without ankle supports. 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to one 
firm which receives no protection and still survives 
and thrives. The Brantford Cordage Company is 
situated in the city of Brantford, Ontario. It has 
been manufacturing binder-twine for twenty years. 
Organized under foreign competition with a very 
small plant it has grown under foreign competition 
until to-day it is said to be the largest binder-twine 
factory in the British Empire. It is a Canadian 
Company managed by a native Canadian and 
financed by Canadian capital. It stands and de- 
serves to be recognized as an example of what 
Canadians can do when they choose to depend on 
themselves rather than on government aid. 

It is now twenty-three years since binder-twine 
was put on the free list. Sufficient time has elapsed 
to permit a just appreciation of the experiment. 
Several factories have failed or ceased to operate. 
To some degree their failure or discontinuance was the 
result of pressure from large and powerful companies, 
who were prepared to wage a price war in order to 
eliminate opposition, but the element of weak manage- 
ment was also present. The outstanding facts are, 
first, that the Plymouth Cordage Company fifteen 
years ago thought it worth while to build a large 
factory at Welland, Ontario, which has been main- 
tained and extended, although the company could 
have shipped its twine into Canada free of duty from 
its main factory at Plymouth, Massachusetts; and 
secondly, that the Brantford Cordage Company in 
twenty years has grown from a little factory with 
sixty spindles to a great and prosperous industry with 
seven hundred spindles and an output of over 10,000 
tons of twine a year. The achievement of the Ply- 
mouth company is significant as an answer to the 
contention that American capital would never come 
to Canada were it not for the tariff; that of the Brant- 
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ford Cordage Company as an answer to those who 
lack faith in the capacity of Canadians to face 
American competition. 

Mr. C. L. Messecar, the Manager of the Brant- 
ford Cordage Company, was brought up on a Brant 
county farm. His education was completed by two 
winter courses at the Ontario Agricultural College. 
At the age of twenty-four he was still a farmer. His 
early business training was secured on the farm and 
with the Massey Harris Company. Seventeen years 
ago he assumed his present position. If one were to 
ask him the secret of his success, and he could be 
induced to give an answer, he would probably attri- 
bute it to three things, the careful study of markets, 
emphasis on quality rather than profits, and deter- 
mination to depend on his own efforts. The result is 
that to-day the home market is demanding more of 
his twine than he can supply, while he is faced with 
the necessity, if he would fill foreign orders, of again 
doubling the capacity of his factory. 

It was an interesting experience to drop into a 
Canadian factory running full force in times of serious 
unemployment, occupied on that particular day in 
making twine to fill a Dublin order. Last year the 
foreign trade included shipments to the United States, 
to the Argentine, to almost all the countries of Europe, 
to Tunis in North Africa, to South Africa and to 
Siberia. Here we have a Canadian factory engaged 
in the work of helping to reduce our foreign debt 
and to improve exchange in the only way in which 
the balance can be righted, by shipping goods abroad. 
When Canadian factories turn their attention less 
to creating a private preserve at home, and more to 
cultivating foreign markets, thus helping the farmer 
in the immense task of paying our national obligations 
in interest and principal, we’ shall have a better 
economic structure in Canada, and a better feeling 
between farmers and manufacturers. 

One striking feature of the manufacture of 
binder-twine is that, so far as materials are con- 
cerned, it is by no means a native industry. All the 
raw material used and most of the machinery used 
must be imported. The sisal fibre comes from Mexico 
and Java and West Africa, and manilla comes from 
the Philippine Islands. Both the raw material and 
the machinery are free from duty so long as they 
are employed in the production of a commodity 
which is duty-free. Consequently an enterprising firm 
is at no appreciable disadvantage as compared 
with American and European firms which are under 
equal necessity of importing raw material. The dis- 
advantage from greater freight rates on raw materials 
is partially offset by the advantage of greater proximity 
to the market for the finished product, for the greater 
part of the twine manufactured is still sold in Canada. 

No peculiar advantages are enjoyed by the 
Brantford Cordage Company. Other industries 





indeed, might be mentioned which are distinctly more, 
native than the manufacture of binder-twine. For 
its labour it must compete with protected interests. 
In the home and foreign market it must compete with 
older and financially stronger organizations. It had 
to perfect its methods of manufacture and its selling 
system while subject to strong competition and for 
three years to the destructive effects of a price war. 
Under these conditions it has gradually built up its 
business, finding sufficient profits to pay modest 
dividends and extend its plant. To-day it stands on 
a firm footing, with great opportunity for export as 
well as for home trade. It affords a stimulating 
example of the response which a sturdy Canadian 
spirit makes when freed from the incumbus of a short- 
sighted paternalism. A hive of industry in a desert 
of unemployment, concretely it condemns the Na- 
tional Policy. 
C. B. Sissons 


A Letter from Ireland 


In the light of recent events in Ireland the following 
personal letter should prove particularly interesting. 
We vouch for its authenticity, but, for obvious reasons, 
have suppressed the name of the author. 


My dear K— 

I went up to Dublin before Xmas for a week’s 
shopping and one night awoke about 2 o’c. hearing 
the Hotel Front Door being smashed open. I knew at 
once that we were raided, and gave myself up for lost. 
When the door opened, I heard scores of men rushing 
upstairs and then in two-twos my bed-room door was 
banged open and two flash lights shone on my face! 
I just got a glimpse of the military uniform so some- 
what comforted, demanded, What they wanted? 
An English voice answered, ‘Don’t be alarmed 
Madam, we won't harm you.”’ No. 1 then said, “It 
is a small room”’, and no. 2 rejoined, “Take care, 
there may be some-one else there.”” I was within an 
ace of saying, “This is a respectable Hotel!!!" but I 
didn’t, so, after looking around, they left, and I 
politely bid them ‘good-night’ to which they re- 
sponded! Then I heard them going upstairs and sobs 
and voices and finally a shot, so I made up my mind 
I'd quit the Hotel next day. When bang open goes 
my door again and another soldier comes in. By this 
time I was beyond fear, so said, ‘‘What in the world 
do you want? I’ve had one visit already?’ and be- 
lieve me, he grinned in my face and left the room, 
and there I lay, and Oh! it was so cold, and I didn’t 
know what had happened, nor if anyone was shot, 
till I was called at 8 o’c. and the housemaid declared 
no one was taken and no one was shot. They were 
looking for the Mayor of Cork, but he had left two 
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days before. I can tell you it was awful and I 
never wish to go through it again. Here in the 
country we are fairly quiet. Of course the Police 
Barrack was burnt down, and the Steward’s house 
raided, and our only gun taken, and when I was away 
some one broke the study window. So I called in the 
Sergeant of Police who lives in Slane, 5 miles away, 
and had the Parish Priest up, and on the following 
Sunday I hear he gave it hot and strong at Mass, so I 
hope I’ll have no more trouble. I dare not leave the 
house uninhabited, for it certainly would be burnt 
down, and I do so want to get away. I fear we must 
feel ashamed of our Irish blood, for they are simply 
nothing but murderers, and have no fear of God nor 
man. 

Some one told me that the ‘boys’ about live in 
terror. They of course are all ‘Sinn Feiners’ and 
would run the risk of being shot if taken by Police 
when out on their raids, and if they didn’t go when 
ordered the Sinn Feiners would shoot them, so it is 
‘betwixt the D— and the Deep Blue Sea’! 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire | 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on Editorials or articles 
appearing in the magazine or on any other matters of 
political or artistic interest. Conciseness, point, and 
good nature must be asked of correspondents. 


To the Editor of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Dear Sir :— 

In your issue for February your first editorial note, 
after comment on the narrow and partisan character 
of the British Empire League of Canada, goes on to 
say “It is also a nice problem in statesmanship—how 
to reconcile several millions of Canadians to an 
Empire which may any day be converted by fanatics 
into a travesty of liberty and justice”’. 

This is surely what a learned friend of mine was 
wont to call “a prodigious haud sequitur’. The 
words ‘British Empire’, like ‘Imperial’ or ‘Cana- 
dian’, and several others are simply labels, “‘ usurped 
by every charlatan’’; to prove this one has only to 
consult the Toronto telephone directory. In London 
there was formerly, if indeed there is not still, an 
Empire Music Hall, the promenade of which was 
used for purposes of propaganda by members of an 
ancient profession. If your editor were taken to see 
it, would he consider it a nice problem in statesman- 
ship—how to reconcile several millions of Canadians 
to an Empire which might any day be converted by’ 
harlots into a travesty of liberty and morality. 





If he replies that the difference is that the so-called 


British Empire League of Canada exists for the pur- 
pose of changing the constitution and the ideals of the 
British Commonwealth—miscalled an Empire—surely 
he is unduly frightened by a label. Countless such 
leagues exist already for this very purpose; the Orange 
Lodges, the Sinn Fein Society, the Self-determination 
League, the Primrose League, the Freedom of India 
Society, the General Dyer Fund and a hundred more. 
Any one of these may one day stampede the Common- 
wealth into what most of us would consider “a 
travesty of liberty and justice”. The point is, that 
they don’t and, let us hope, will not do so, in spite of 
the undue touchiness and lack of logic of the editorials 
of THE CANADIAN Forum. 

Are we not all getting a little too jumpy and sus- 
picious? Is there not too much anti-sedition propa- 
ganda at the one extreme and too much anti-Imperial 
propaganda at the other? Could not such a magazine 
as THE CANADIAN ForvM give a rather more definite 
and inspiring lead to the great public which is growing 
weary of an atmosphere of suspicion and shriek and is 
pining for something constructive? 

I am, 
Yours, etc., 
W. L. Grant. 
Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. 
March 2, 1921. 

[With the last paragraph we agree; we had already 
referred to Canada in the note in question as a 
“propaganda-ridden” land. But we are surprised to 
learn that the ‘‘ British Empire League of Canada” is 
a mere trade-name used for advertising purposes. If 
this is so, the Empire has already become a travesty, 
and we would gladly exchange it for the music-hall 
which, even in its palmiest days, we never mistook 
for anything but what it really was. Ep.] 


French in Cntario 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir :— 

In the December issue of THE CANADIAN FoRUM 
Professor J. S. Will in an article on French in the 
Schools of Ontario expresses the opinion that ‘‘it is 
not necessary nor advisable that French be driven 
out as English is brought in”’. The following incident 
may interest you as illustrating the force of Professor 
Will’s remark as applied to one of the old French 
settlements of Ontario. 

I arrived at Tecumseh in Essex County by the 
morning train, and crossed the street to the Hotel 
where I spent most of the day. Apparently the in- 
habitants are all of French extraction, for I scarcely 
heard a word of English spoken during my entire 
stay. I was there to address the Farmer’s Club, 
which held its regular meeting in the Town Hall that 
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evening. As the farmers gathered in the conversa- 
tion was entirely in French. The meeting was called 
to order by the Chairman, and all the preliminary 
business and discussion was conducted in French. 
At this point I was introduced as the speaker of the 
evening and for the first time the English language 
was employed. There were some sixty members 
present, and apparently every one _ understood 
English thoroughly. After I had spoken, several of 
those present entered into a discussion of the subject 
which I had presented, and every one used excellent 
English, with a slight French accent however. English 
at least as good as the average farmer commands, who 
belongs to clubs which are purely English speaking. 
Yours, etc., 
M. H. STAPLEs. 


War Gratuities 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM 
Sir :— 

It has come to our notice that Canada is to receive 
a war indemnity of half a billion dollars. The vexed 
question of an emolument to returned soldiers has 
been discussed at length, with a result which though 
far from satisfactory to them, was yet fair and reason- 
able, considering the war debt that Canada was al- 
ready carrying. 

Now, however, the question should be reopened 
and considered most carefully from every point of 
view. It is only just that soldiers of all ranks, and 
of all branches of the service, should benefit to a 
greater extent by this indemnity than those people of 
the nation who did not serve with the C.E.F. 

The problem facing the government, if it is to be 
solved fairly, is one that must take every factor into 
consideration. The following plan, the details of 
which would have to be worked out by an expert in 
actuarial science, would meet all cases. 

The Details given below will illustrate on a very 
limited scale the principles by which each case is to 


be dealt with. 
PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THIS PLAN Is BASED 


I. Every ex-soldier shall receive a gratuity based on 
his individual service. 

II. As the amount available for gratuities is un- 
certain, the figures hereunder given must be 
considered to be ratios rather than exact 
amounts. 

III. Each day spent in any arm of the service entitles 
an ex-soldier to one day’s gratuity at the rate 
herein allowed for that arm of the service. 

IV. Each arm of the service is given a gratuity rating 
in cents per day. This rating varies according 
as the said days service was performed in— 
(i) Canada, (ii) England, (iii) France. 





V. The gratuity rating for any arm of the service is 
based on considerations of (i) Pay, (ii) Dis- 
comfort, (iii) Risk. 

VI. By “arm of the service”’ is meant, any arm of the 
service or part thereof whose entire personnel 
may be taken to have desservec equal con- 
sideration from the points of view detailed in 
sec. V, e.g., The Royal Air Force here consists 
of two distinct arms of the service—(i) Flying 
personnel, (ii) Ground personnel. 

Table illustrating suggested gratuity rating for 
three representative arms of the service. .g., In- 
fantry, Canadian Field Artillery, Non-Flying Per- 
sonnel, R.A.F. 

Rate Per Day 
| Inf. | C.F.A. l N.F.P.R.A.F. 








Canada......... . 5c.| . 5e. . 5e. 
England........ 10c.| .10c. .10c. 
France.......... $1.00 .60c. .20c. 





Example of a man from date of enlistment to date 


of discharge. 
Enlists July 1, 1915, Discharge Sept. 1, 1916 
July 1, 1915—Sept. 1, 1915; Inf.; 


Canada at 5c. per day.............. $3.10 
Sept. 1, 1915—Jan. 1, 1916; Inf.; 

England at 10c. per day............. 12.20 
Jan. 1, 1916—June 1, 1916; Inf.; 

France at $1.00 per day............. 151.00 
June 1, 1916—July 1, 1916; C.F.A.; 

France at 60c. per day.............. 18.00 
July 1, 1916—Sept. 1, 1916; N.F.P.,R.A.F.; 

England at 10c. per day............. 6.20 

$190.50 


Gratuity in this case = $190.50. 


Yours, etc., 
G. N. TUCKER 
GEORGE BAYLY 


[This letter raises a very interesting point in the 
subject of Service Gratuities. So far as we know the 
idea of remuneration by unit has not been previously 
raised. But as the authors base it on the proble- 
matical German indemnity it may be hoped that too 
many will not spend the money in advance.—Ed.] 


Toronto Revisited 


SOME IMPRESSIONS. 


something in the economic interpretation of 


[' is now reluctantly conceded by all that there is 
history. Not necessarily that men become 
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largely what they eat, it is indisputably the fact that 
they must eat in order to think; that with everyone 
on the brink of starvation you can have no art, no 
science, little politics. Our type of life, our thought, 
depend on material things though they rise above 
them; material prosperity will not of itself produce 
fine art or clear thinking, but none the less some 
degree of it is essential to allow of the best. The 
Greek city state needed as an economic basis for its 
philosophy and political development, some form of 
slavery; Victorian civilization depended on cheap food 
and a multitude of inexpensive servants. One does 
not find the recognition of this in the works of the late 
Mr. Ruskin, but Mr. Ruskin, a representative of the 
prosperous middle class, could hardly be expected to 
realize the conditions that made him possible. A 
visitor to Canada to-day finds himself instinctively 
comparing the basis of North American civilization 
with the state of things that made a world where 
could flourish the varied English types of Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Thackeray. 

In Canada it appears that civilization rests not on 
domestic service, as it did, and to a large extent still 
does in England, so much as on the internal com- 
bustion engine. The size of a city like Toronto, 
sprawling miles along the lake so that congestion at 
the centre prevents dependence on electric traction, 
the new country life that is opening up for city 
dwellers, the market gardening that feeds a city with 
a worse suburban railway service than any in Eng- 
land,—all these it seems depend for their existence 
on gasoline or some substitute for it. A less dangerous 
basis than slavery, probably more secure than 
domestic service, it is still perhaps not so assured as 
its adherents claim or assume. Meanwhile, whether 
secure or not, it is moulding human life, human 
thought, in a new way. The bent of the young man, 
already mechanical, becomes more so; the motor in- 
creases or at least maintains much of the rampant 
individualism naturally developed in opening up an 
unsettled country, for the owner-driver on the road 
hardly shares the community sense induced by travel- 
ling in a crowded suburban train, whose passengers 
have one link at any rate,—complaints against the 
company. The motor probably stimulates self- 
reliance, but certainly not political discussion in the 
way the English railway carriage does. 

A visitor after some years’ absence may notice 
other things on the same lines. A civilization that 
centres on the garage rather than on the kitchen or 

he drawing-room, has modified its dress accordingly 
and sensibly increased freedom. It has improved and 
is improving the hotels; it has established restaurants 
where there were only quick lunch counters. It has 
taught people the geography of their own country, 
and abolished the old limitation on travel that 
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generally prevented all save the head of the house 
taking more than two journeys a year. It has made 
possible the country club, a middle class and pseudo- 
democratic substitute for the week-end country 
house party. If only chemistry -provides a cheap 
efficient substitute when the oil wells are exhausted, 
this civilization may blossom further, generation by 
generation altering the minds of men through their 
habits, and may reach out to novel types of political 
organization, to new art and a distinctive literature. 
But if chemistry fails, then a revolution of some sort 
is preparing in the future, perhaps as catastrophic as 
that malaria is sajd to have wrought in ancient Greece. 
Meanwhile there are a few years in which it is per- 
missible to wonder. 

It is as well to beware of expatriots; they have 
often left their country for their country’s good and 
their opinions may be as questionable as their morals. 
Still, when they praise, their words may be taken 
more seriously than when they condemn, for con- 
demnation of change is their natural feeling. Some- 
where in each of us there lurks the old Adam of con- 
servatism; we may want change in all the things that 
make up our daily life, but we resent it, especially 
when we have not been consulted, in the things we 
knew and are reluctant to forget. Changes imperti- 
nently made in our absence we deplore however much 
we may clamour for reforms drafted by ourselves. 
Also, our memory is unreliable; we only saw a part 
and thought it was the whole, some of which even we 
have forgotten. So a country where life seems 
growing every day more complex may attract but 
still shocks us continually. Is it we who have changed; 
have we merely grown up, is what we remember the 
usual artificial simplicity of the undergraduate’s life, 
thought by us to have been a universal condition ten 
short years ago? 

Partly, no doubt; half the changes that any genera- 
tion notes and deplores are in itself. But Canadian 
life has nevertheless grown more complex during the 
space of a decade. Toronto has for long been a busy 
commercial city, but it has an added bustle now; it 
is less of the provincial town, more of a metropolis. 
After life in England what amazes one is its display. 
Covering many square miles, its offices and shops 
built for permanence, its boulevards of private houses, 
show a solid wealth that grows more noticeable year 
by year. Canadians in England used to wonder at 
the amount of capital sunk in buildings, roads, walls 
and parks; to feel that England was the richest 
country in the world, the only place where nature 
was really tamed and moulded. The Englishman in 
Canada now can compare Toronto with Manchester 
and decide that, town for town, on pure show alone, 
Toronto is the more impressive. Leagues of houses 
each girt by a lawn, each meaning an income of from 
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ten thousand dollars a year up, elaborate street light- 
ing that shames Paris, the streets most of them well 
paved, the shops more elaborate than anything in 
England outside London,—these are more obvious 
signs of wealth than most English cities afford. It is 
only when we go into the country or small towns that 
the old patchiness, sure sign of a partly developed 
and thinly populated country, strike us again. There 
we will find brilliant electric lights illuminating a 
road that would be a disgrace to war-time Flanders, 
“desirable stone mansions” (to use the house-agents’ 
jargon) rubbing shoulders with wooden shacks, rail- 
ways running up the main street and warning off 
trespassers only by a friendly bell. 

One’s observations, it appears, are chiefly material. 
What of the mind? Has the Canadian outlook 
changed? If so what is it? In politics constitutional 
as ever, one may assume,—there can be few countries 
where constitutional problems are discussed as often 
and as freely as in Canada; it is one of the results of 
living in a federation that remains within the empire, 
for then there is always some difficult situation about 
which one can argue all night. Probably it would 
appear on enquiry that there is more conscious self 
reliance than there used to be, the product of a great 
national effort crowned with success. But it is hard 
to see the details of such a growth in national senti- 
ment as yet. 

Judging from the newspapers one would think the 
war had left the national attitude unaltered. They 
are as of old provincial at best; the number of visitors 
each day to the Canadian National Exhibition is in 
their eyes a more vital matter than Russo-Polish 
relations. Personalities, local gossip, are what they 
understand and like, what they think perhaps rightly 
the people want. Perhaps rightly but only perhaps; 
the press the world over has a trick of giving the 
public a thing just below its real desire. In Canadian 
papers one gets it is true spasmodic despatches on 
any matter of importance, but it is never possible 
to follow any intricate situation that alters from day 
to day, for gaps unaccountably occur at all sorts of 
critical moments. There is no idea of applying 
criticism to foreign news; that would be either blas- 
phemous or pedantic. We must illumine ourselves 
by occasional rush-light flashes for there is no steady 
glow. 

In politics the break-down of the old party system 
leaves one uncertain whether to sorrow or rejoice. 
There was something comic in the old division; a 
liberal government in power from 1896 to 1911 never, 
so~far as an onlooker could discern, introduced a 
measure that the conservative party might not as 
readily have sponsored. But the bitterness of politics 
often varies in inverse ratio to the size of the issue, 
and the solemn, if rather Eatanswillian, denuncia- 





tions of one side by the other added a human interest 
to public life. The disappearance of the old arrange- 
ment leaves us puzzled; we do not quite understand 
its replacement, at all events in provincial politics, by 
a combination of farmer-labour on one hand, con- 
servative-liberal on the other. This rather Gilbertian 
situation can hardly last indefinitely if one may pre- 
sume to pose as a seer; a true farmer-labour alliance 
can be only temporary. Can a labour party become 
individualist and remain labour? Can a farmers’ 
party be anything but individualistic once its main 
grievances are removed? But liberal and conserva- 
tive,—these may coalesce at least within the province 
without any great sacrifice of principles, for no real 
difference between the two was discernable ten years 
ago. Each in its own church has worshipped the 
sacred principle of utility, and any dispute has arisen 
not from heresy but from schism. 

It may be that the returned emigrant moves in 
different circles from his old, but it strikes him that 
in Canada as in England there is rather more serious- 
ness, more real thought, than before the war. Men 
are not so patient of catch-words, they think more in 
terms of reality. Is this a true impression or merely 
that one’s contemporaries have become men of affairs? 
The younger generation is probably as light-hearted 
and may well be as frivolous as was the old; one 
would hesitate to decide unless one saw under- 
graudate life again,—even schoolboy life. Probably 
there is less change than appears; possibly there is no 
real change at all. The schools may still think them- 
selves tied fast by the matriculation curriculum as 
they did fifteen years ago; ‘English Literature’ may 
still mean only the selected play of Shakespeare, the 
chosen verses of Wordsworth, Browning and Long- 
fellow, history the political history of England for 
one or two hundred years. But the university has 
changed; the schools may too have felt the fresh 
wind now for some years blowing through English 
education. One can only hope that it is so and regret 
one’s own wasted hours. The new forces are certain 
to be felt in the end, for however rigid our educational 
system—and it used to be said that China was the 
only rival of Ontario,—in twenty, thirty or forty 
years something of new methods, of new discoveries 
and new ideas, is bound to penetrate as deep even 
as the third form. 

Meanwhile in Toronto the boarding houses creep 
ever northward, the flats increase. It is one way out 
of the servant and housing problems, but when one 
sees the ‘roomers’ buying late at night milk, eggs 
and bread for the next morning, one wonders what 
life will be like when the family breakfast table is, in 
cities, the privilege of only the rich. Perhaps the 
motor is due to nature’s law of compensation; it 
brings a chance of privacy to those who have no roof- 
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tree. Some can afford neither car nor house, and they 
will somehow or other have to find their own way out, 
to build a secret inviolability round their lives how- 


ever much their every act seems public. 
MurrRAY WRONG. 


Paranoia Poectica 
IN 


Two Gusts 





GUST THE FIRST 


“His limbs 
Dangle 
Like marionettes’ 
Over 

a 

mauve 
Sea.” 
(From the autumn number of the London Coterie.) 


It may have been that recent Coterie 
In which a pair of legs are made to dangle 
Like marionettes’ 
Over 
a 
mauve 


Sea 
(’Tis his, not mine—that eye-affronting angle); 


It may have been free verse; it may have been 

Mince pie, perchance, which lay not quite so light 
where 

Mince pie should lie. At any rate, some sin, 

Free or confined, resulted in a nightmare... . 


A King sat on his throne. A ghostly crowd 
(A ragged and cacophonous collection), 
Lifting a dissonance of clamour loud, 
Pointed derisively in my direction. 


The monarch beckoned—and with sinking heart 

(You know that helpless feeling when you’re dream- 
ing) 

I moved and stood before him. Like a dart 

His eye transfixed me, bitter, baleful, gleaming. 


“O Sinner! Unregenerate!”’ he said; 

“Make a vers libre. Thus only shall the benison 

Of bliss be yours. Fail—and, already dead, 

You shall be damned, forever damned—with Tenny- 
son!” 

“Sir,” stuttered I, “‘I-I-my-my’’—“ Nay, stop.” 

He cried, “‘ Dar’st rhyme, when rhyming retrograde is? 

One hint of that old bondage and you flop » 

Forthwith into a Mid-Victorian Hades!” 


I stood at gaze, resourceless, desperate, 
When, sudden, from my beaded brow down-running, 
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Into my eye there flowed a drop of sweat. 
The sting brought inspiration, swift and cunning. 


‘“‘Sweat,”’ said I, 
““Sweat! 
Beads on the brow of Labor— 
Globules, crystalline, gleaming! 
Here shall the crystal-gazer, 
Reading his magic, 
See all this round world’s 
Epitome; 
See the solution of 
L. 
H. 
Labor! Salvator! 
Crystalline globules! 
Sweat!” 


I paused. My inspiration had run out. 

That saving eye, in truth, no longer tingled. 

A larum bell dissolved the spectral rout. 

I woke—but, with the morning racket mingled, 


Came from the throne a voice, receding, low: 
“‘A place at court! Upon you I bestow it!” 
But now, alas, I shall not ever know 

Whether he meant Court Jester or Court Poet. 


GusT THE SECOND 


(Dynamite, an appropriately. named super-stubborn mule, lay 
down on the car-tracks on busy Third avenue Wednesday night, 
and tied up traffic for two hours. Police reserves lassoed and 
dragged the mule to a police station, where he made known his 
displeasure in a series of ear-splitting brays. He ceased only 
when his owner appeared with a doughnut supply, and, munching 
contentedly, was led to his own home stable.”"—Press Dispatch.) 


O Mule, 

Long-eared individualist, 

Four-legged apostle of personal privilege, 
Lantern-jawed liberator, 

Lone in your glory, 

Athanasius contra mundum! 

Could aught but the cadenced bray 

Of free verse 

Fittingly chant you? 

Magnificent, mellifluous mule! 

Did you, I wonder, 

There on the car-tracks 

Sense in your thick head, 

Feel in your stout heart, 

The thrill in our souls— 

We who on two legs 

Timidly thread through the throng and the traffic, 
Springing to safety at the honk of a motor-horn? 
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Did you know that our hearts would be stirred 
With envy and 
Admiration? 


O Dynamite! 

Have we not too wished 

When the crowds engulfed us 

And the motor-cars honked at us 

And the street-cars belled at us 

And the policeman shooed us 

And a fat woman, monumental, Atlantean, 
Planted herself in the only avenue of escape— 
Have we not too wished, 

Deep down in our quaking hearts, 

That we, even we, 

Might for one glorious moment 

Stop it all, 

Master it, 

Rule it, 

Ruat coelum? 


And then, too, the doughnuts! 
How could we doubt you, 
Call you a thick-head, 

You whom the gods gave 
Imagination? 

Was it not to your ancestor 
That once in the long ago 
Sterne gave a macaroon? 
Some day may I too, 
Greatly inspired, 

Rise to my apogee; 

Lie on the car-track, 

Stop all the traffic, 

Yield not to policemen, 
Wait for the suasion, 
Gentle and artful, 

Of a freshly browned doughnut! 
So let me vie with thee 

As a poor biped may, 

O thou ineffable, 
Quadrupedantical, 

Rarely poetical 


Mule! 
EpMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


The Place Names of British Columbia 


corner of North America is left quite white, ex- 
cept for map-makers’ legends to the effect that 
‘Alle heere ys starke unknowne”’, and the like. So, 
when Captain Vancouver and the Spaniards met in 


[ comparatively modern maps the north-west 





this region in 1792 they issued a crisp new currency 
of names. They had a wide market, as British 
Columbia has more places to name to the square foot 
of map than any similar area in the world. The 
coast is filigreed with inlets of the sea and set off with 
thousands of islands; the interior is laced and slashed 
from end to end with rivers and lakes; while the whole 
is bejewelled with chain upon chain of mountains. 
And all these places required names. 

The Indians were, so far as I know, the ones who 
began the big job, and their names are the finest 
we have. It seems that names should be beautiful— 
that is, appropriate expressions of something. The 
Indian names are so. 

The Russians laid on the next strata of names, 
but their booming old ‘wood-wind’, threc-and-five- 
syllabled names do not now belong to British Colum- 
bia, since we lost the Panhandle of Alaska. The 
Baranof Islands, the Kupreanofs and such are 
memorials of the Russian occupation. 

Then came that thorough-going young explorer, 
Captain George Vancouver, with his little fleet of two 
ships on his way to meet Admiral Quadra at Nootka 
Sound. Within a year Mackenzie had crossed the 
mountains and reached this province by land. Then 
followed the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Cariboo 
miners, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
the Real Estate Agents, each taking a turn at naming 
up British Columbia, until the job, such as it is, is as 
we see it to-day. 

It is rather too bad, I think, to translate Indian 
names. They mean much to the Indians, but in the 
bare translation, little of anything to us—that is to 
say little of anything that they meant to the Indians. 
The fact that Kamloops, being translated, means the 
Meeting of the Waters, and refers to the junction of 
the two forks of the Thompson River there, is material 
and relevant, but not stirring. To the Indians of 
the locality, it doubtless meant and suggested a whole 
chain of myth, in which they adorned the body of 
nature. For their beauty, then, and leaving to their 
past and passing bestowers the why and wherefore of 
the bestowing, I celebrate the Indian names: Tula- 
meen, Lillooet, Chilcotin, Keremeos, Okanagan, 
Kootenay, Similkameen, Kelowna, Capilano, Songhee, 
Nechako, Skeena, Kildala. All up through the North 
and the Interior we find them—where the white man 
came late, and let them be. 

Captain Vancouver leaves us in no such doubt. 
No “Our fathers called it so’’, or ‘It has always been 
named thus’”’ lends so much as a whiff of mystery to 
his names. 

“This channel, which,” he says, ‘“‘after Sir Harry 
Burrard of the Navy, I have distinguished by the 
name of Burrard’s Channel’’ retains that specified 
distinction. He called the California Oregon Coast 
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New Albion and the British Columbia country New 
Hanover. Obvious young man he was. But before 
he got well inside the Straits of Georgia, he perpetu- 
ated a fairy story; and it was on this wise. 

Vancouver had it from a book by a clergyman 
named Samuel Purchas, and the book was called 
“Purchas, his Pilgrimage, or Relations of the World 
and the Religions observed in all Ages and Places”’, 
and so on and so forth. So it must be true. Purchas 
had it from one Michael Lok, who had it from a sea- 
faring man whom Mr. Lok met in some waterfront 
hole in Venice. The sea-faring man allowed that he 
was named Juan de Fuca, which sounded very fine, 
but the fact was that his name was Apostolos Valeri- 
anos. Be that as it may, however, he went on that 
he had been a pilot in the Spanish treasure fleets for 
years, had been captured off the Californias in 1587 
by an English privateer, escaped to the Viceroy of 
New Spain, and been sent by him to find the sup- 
posed Straits of Anian. Let Lok continue from this 
point: 

‘Also he said that shortly after the said voyage 
was so ill ended, the said Viceroy of Mexico sent him 
out again Anno 1592, with a small Caravela, and a 
Pinnace, armed with mariners only, to follow the 
said voyage, for a discovery of the same Straits of 
Anian, and the Passage thereof, into the sea which 
they call the North Sea, which is our North West Sea. 
And that he followed his course in that voyage West 
and North West in the South Sea, all alongst the 
coast of Nova Spania and California, and the Indies, 
now called North America (all which Voyage he 
signified to me in a great Map, and a Seacard of mine 
owne, which I laied before him) until he came to the 
Latitude of fortie seven degrees, and that there 
finding that the Land trended North and North-east, 
with a broad Inlet of Sea, between 47 and 48 degrees 
of Latitude: hee entred thereinto, sayling therein more 
than twentie days, and found that Land trending still 
sometime North-west and North-east, and North, 
and also East and South-eastward, and very much 
broader sea than was at the said entrance, and that 
he passed by diverse Ilands in that sayling. And 
that at the entrance of this said Strait there is on the 
North-west coast thereof, a great Hedland or Iland 
with an exceeding high Pinacle, or spired Rocke, like 
a piller thereon. Also, he sayed, that he went on 
Land in divers places, and that he saw some people 
on Land, clad in Beasts skinnes—”’ 

But we must leave the dark and dubious Pilot to 
shake his oily locks and sprawl over the ‘‘Great Map” 
the while Michael sits, surreptitiously making notes. 
We must leave them, I say, to what had every indi- 
cation of winding up in a wild dance about the tavern 
table, the upsetting of flagons, and so on, and come 
down to the prim-mouthed George Vancouver, care- 








fully inscribing in his diary the explanation of why 
he immortalized this incredible old Greek Pilot. 

“By my having continued the name of De Fuca 
in my journal and charts,” he says, ‘‘a tacit acknow- 
legdement of his discoveries may possibly, on my part, 
be inferred; this however I must positively deny, 
because there has not been one leading feature to 
substantiate his tradition: on the contrary, the sea 
coast under the parallels between which this opening 
is said to have existed, is compact and impenetrable; 
the shores of the continent have not any opening 
whatever, that bears the least similitude to De Fuca’s 
entrance; and the opening which I have called the 
Supposed Straits of Juan de Fuca, instead of being 
between the 47th and 48th degrees, is between the 
48th and 49th degrees of north latitude ...’’ and so 
on. So that in the name of Juan de Fuca, there is per- 
petuated either an elaborate and a frightful ‘‘had”’ or 
the fact that Captain Vancouver was beaten to his 
supposed discovery by a round two hundred years. 

But we must get on. When Captain George in 
his two high-pooped little ships had bobbed in through 
the straits, and reached the mainland coast of British 
Columbia, he was in the full flood of naming it, up 
one side and down the other. 

“This point,” on the 49th parallel “I distinguish 
by the name of Point Roberts, after my esteemed 
friend and predecessor in the Discovery (his ship)’’. 
Thereafter, until he had completely circled Vancouver 
Island he was in what are now British Columbia 
waters. When he arrived off where the City of Van- 
couver now stands, he fell in with Spaniards. ‘This 
Point...in compliment to my friend Captain 
George Grey of the Navy, was called Point Grey”. 
By the way, he missed recognizing the Fraser river— 
thought it was a swamp, so it was named later for the 
explorer Simon Fraser. 

These Spaniards, Senors Galiano and Valdes, in 
command of the ships Sutil and Mexicano, were also 
bent on doing some naming. So they cruised on up 
the coast in company, the Spaniards naming generally 
everything in sight to Port, and Captain Vancouver 
everything to Starboard. Some of the Spanish names 
from South to North are: Haro and Rosario Straits, 
Galiano, Valdes, Lasqueti, Texada and Hernando 
Islands. While Vancouver on the Mainland coast 
named Howe Sound, Jervis Inlet, Bute Inlet, Nelson, 
Hardy, and Harwood Islands, and so on up to John- 
stone Straits. Here the Spaniards turned back, and 
from thence North, the coast of British Columbia 
forms a vast Who’s Who of the British Navy of that 
day. When he got around to Nootka Sound for his 
conference with Admiral Bodega y Quadra over the 
handing over of these parts to England, they named 
the great Island which he had circumnavigated, 
Vancouver and Quadra’s Island. 
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When the Hudson’s Bay Company reached the 
coast, they established a fort at the harbour in the 
south end of Vancouver Island and called it Fort 
Victoria, after the late Queen. This place is now a 
city and is the seat of the Provincial Government. 
Sir James Douglas was responsible for this. Up the 
Fraser River they went, establishing Forts Langley, 
Yale, and Hope, as well as other posts in the interior. 

In ’58 gold was discovered in the sand bars of 
the Fraser River, and the miners named the bars, 
after vagrant fancies of the day, Dutchman’s Bar, 
China, Boston, Pete’s, and such like Bars, and so they 
are known to this day. Four years later, gold took 
hardy men away up into the Cariboo country, and 
this time it was creeks that wanted naming, and they 
were well and truly named: Lightning, Antler, Jack 
of Clubs, Little Swift, Keithley’s Creeks, Ed Stout’s 
Gulch—the Cariboo is studded with names that 
bring back memories of the hell-roarin’ days of ’62. 

Well... . Life hurries on. And many a human 
in his progress through it in this country, has left a 
record of himself, one way and another, in the names 
of places. To a considerable extent it is a drab 
record. One senses the mediocrity of minds that 
named Fish Lake, Mud Lake, Bear Lake, Trout 
Lake, Gull Lake, Dog Creek, Hat Creek, Deep Creek, 
Long Bay, Centre Bay, Snug Bay, White Rocks, Bird 
Rocks—these were named by men who were thinking 
about fish and bear and rain and work and sleep— 
unshaven men, with eyes deeper than their thoughts. 
And they have their reward. 

But Jimmy Chicken’s Island, now! And Cape 
Roger Curtis, Kicking Horse Pass, Hole-In-The-Wall, 
The Euclataws (a nasty, dangerous tidal rapids), 
Tatlayako Lake, The Yoho River, hundreds of names 
such as these help to make up the atmosphere of this 
Province—a crude, ragged, blustery atmosphere, but 


one that somehow a man gets to love. 
E. A. Lucas 


Celebrities in Transit 


Canadian cities in their profitable itinerary, 

I suppose that I, like many others whose 
curiosity outruns their judgment and their income, 
shall continue to support the cause of literature by 
donning a stiff shirt and gaping with pleased -ex- 
pectancy from the fourth row of the balcony. And 
yet by this time we all ought to know better. Whether 
it is because our distinguished visitors still regard us 
as ‘colonials’ and therefore feel justified in ‘trying 
it on the dog’, or because they do not realize that 
they are no longer in the United States, or (one hesi- 
tates to mention this possibility) because they are 


A S long as English authors continue to include 
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giving us their best, the sad fact remains that these 
bright luminaries of the literary world depart from 
among us with woefully diminished lustre. 

Twinkle, twinkle, wondrous star! 

We admired you from afar, 

But since you swam within our ken, 

We know you're just like other men. 
They may write like angels, but they talk like poor 
Poll, and I think that in future, before tours are 
arranged, lecturers should be asked the very sensible 
question that was put to the ugly duckling, ‘‘Can you 
emit sparks?”’ 

Last spring Mr. Sassoon, the vigour of whose 
verse no one will deny, gave a lecture on contemporary 
poetry in which he named almost every living English 
poet. His critical judgments found expression in the 
following somewhat non-committal adjectives, ap- 
plied in impartial rotation: good, fine, important, 
distinguished, significant. One might have been 
pardoned for thinking, like the giant in the fairy-tale, 
“Her can do that herself”’ 

In January Mr. William Archer, who for a genera- 
tion has been regarded as one of the greatest living 
dramatic critics, delivered what purported to be a 
lecture on Shaw, Galsworthy, and Barrie. He had 
come like a lion and we went out like lambs. We 
heard biographical details and anecdotes most of 
which had long been familiar to readers of Sunday 
supplements. The ‘critical’ portion of the dis- 
course lastéd about ten minutes and proved a point 
concerning Shaw that we had hitherto, perhaps pre- 
maturely, regarded as axiomatic. 

A little later, amid the blare of trumpets, came 
the mighty G.K.C., Chesterton the one and indi- 
visible, and we all fought to get seats. Our hopes 
were high. We had in his books watched him knock 
his head against a stone wall with delightful results in 
the way of wit and epigram and nonsensical common 
sense. In his lecture on “The Ignorance of the 
Educated”’ he did knock his head against a wall even 
more stubbornly than usual, but without the accom- 
panying shower of stars. Not that one would take 
issue with his ideas—the very essence of Chesterton 
is his knowledge of ‘so many things that ain’t so’— 
but his presentation of the mediaeval point of view 
lacked the only qualities that make it tolerable, wit 
and humour and exuberant paradox. He seemed to 
be playing a worn record without even changing the 
needle. , 

And yet G. K. C. is a commanding figure in the 
literary world. Why is it that the great of the eatth, 
on a closer view, appear so small? If the reverse idea 
is true (and why should jt not be?), a number of us, I 
am sure, would gladly engage for a very moderate 
sum, in fact for our passage, to deliver a course of 
lectures in England or Patagonia, on any subject from 
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the fourth dimension to the Art of Marie Corelli. I 
trust that this may meet the eye of that missionary 


of culture, Major Pond. 
DouGLas BusH 


Some Observations on Cellarettes 


HE path of Progress is ever strewn with wreck- 
age of the unfit. Each turn of the wheel throws 
off superfluous margins, and there is a certain 

melancholy pleasure, bordering almost upon duty to 
reflective minds, in pausing amid the swift course of 


events to drop, if not a tear, at least a few suitable |, 


remarks, on the disjecta membra of the social organism. 

Among these Cellarettes have a certain claim to 
our consideration, contributing as they did to refined 
homes that touch of intimate convenience which so 
greatly endeared them to cultivated tastes. It seems 
scarcely fair that the hour of their consignment to 
oblivion should pass unrecorded and unmourned. 

Visiting California last winter—that land of 
spectacular beauty and disquieting doubt—I was 
struck by the problem of the grape-grower. Under 
shelter of the blue Madres stretched mile upon mile of 
well pruned vineyards putting forth fresh tendrils as 
joyously as if their puzzled owners knew what to do 
with the purple vintage to follow. Suggestions for 
new varieties of jam and marmalade were being 
turned over without any footing of security as yet, 
and the oblivion of the plowshare seemed too drastic. 
It was one of those little side issues so apt to be 
thrown out of gear when engines, national or other- 
wise, are reversed. Cellarettes are another, one re- 
lated, it would seem, by ties of consanguinity. 

It was a long time before I realized just what a 
Cellarette was. Most of us bear the stamp of pro- 
vincialism in some form or other, I suppose. I am 
aware that I confess mine in this damaging admission. 
Enlightenment came about through a domestic up- 
heaval which seemed to demand accommodation for 
books in what Daisy Ashford would call my private 
compartment. ‘‘Boudeir Bookcase’’ headed my 
shopping list for some time. It sounded better, I 
thought, than Bedroom Bookcase, perhaps because 
it bore a flavour of the antique. But there seemed 
little likelihood of its ever becoming an accomplished 
possession, because there were always so many other 
things in the foregrounds more important. I admit 
an aversion to the interior of department stores. I am 
unable to resist articles de vertu at $1.98, and the 
prices of what I really want so appal me that I am 
prone to take refuge in what I don’t want, with re- 
pentance following after amid family derision. Still, 
one is driven to them sometimes. I was, in both senses 
of the term, on the occasion when Cellarettes swam 
into my ken, for a motorist friend called for me in the 





new model she was in high spirits over, offering to 
leave me for an hour and a half while she attended a 
convenient committee meeting—that is, convenient 
for me. Of course I wasn’t slow to see the advantage 
of such an opportunity. I did a number of things in 
the hour (several of which I went back by plebeian 
street car the next day to try to undo) and had the 
half left over for Boudoir Bookcases. Hastening to 
the nearest elevator I was soon deposited on the sixth 
floor in the midst of a dreary waste of parlour furni- 
ture—spindly-legged chairs and super-shiny, teetery 
card-tables and an unearthly stillness. 

Spying a much-befurred lady in conference with 
a deferential salesman in the distance, I made my 
devious way towards them preferring the mild request 
that the general region of bookcases be indicated. 
Already one fifth of my remaining half hour had been 
consumed, and with only twenty-four minutes at my 
disposal, one did not dare risk being lost in an acre or 
so of miscellaneous furniture. 

The sleek-haired young man glanced at me in- 
differently over his shoulder, shouted, “Forward, 
Fifteen. Bookcases’, to the echoing walls, thence- 
forth ignoring my existence. In the course of time a 
leisurely, gum-chewing, diminutive specimen of the 
genus ‘clerk’ presented himself, turning out to be a 
specialist in ‘Sectionals’. I hadn’t realized until 
then that Sectionals constitute a branch of knowledge 
in themselves. Their intricacies, differentiations, 
superiority and prices were expounded to me with a 
fluency and enthusiasm born of unquestionable 
familiarity. 

“But’’, I said, ‘‘it is just a little bookcase I could 
put in a bedroom that I want. These are much too 
heavy. A maid couldn’t lift them. I must have some- 
thing on castors we can move about”’. 

But this only elicited another volley of informa- 
tion as to leaded panes, different shades of fumed oak 
and the unequalled advantages of Sectionals. They 
were large and small, high and low, cheap (or so 
reputed) and dear, but they were all Sectionals. ‘‘No”’ 
I said firmly. ‘I will not get Sectionals. They are 
not what I want”’. 

I hurried to the elevator. I had still three 
minutes. Just as I was about to punch the button I 
caught sight of the smartest little bookcase you ever 
saw. Just the right size, shape and sort. Quite the 
ideal of my hope. The upper shelves were already 
filled with books, whole rows and sets of them, 
Thackeray, Dickens, etc., which might have seemed 
surprising had I stopped to think of it. I recaptured 
the fleeing clerk. ‘‘Why here is the very thing. Why 
did you not show me this?’’ I demanded with severity. 

“O that! I didn’t know you was wantin’ a 
Cellarette.”’ 

“A Cellarette?’’ I repeated vaguely. ‘“‘It is so 
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dark here I didn’t notice”. I said as casually as I 
could to cover my ignorance. It looked quite circum- 
stantial. The young man explained how the upper 
part folded down affording the depth of a double 
shelf for the safe disposal of—well, such things as 
gentlemen of literary—and other—tastes prefer 
should not be exposed to the gaze of the undiscrimi- 
nating. 

But this anomalous article of furniture was 
locked and no key was present. It was a special kind 
of lock, the flurried clerk explained on his knees, 
nervously trying all the keys in the immediate 
vicinity. None of them fitted, of course, and I 
couldn’t wait. 

“Tf these things can be taken out and proper 
shelves for books be put in at the same price that it is 
now, I will take it”, I said handing him my address 
as I stepped into the elevator. 

The Cellarette, having changed its name, nature 
and destiny, stands unobtrusively in a corner of my 
room. My most companionable books, gathered 
from the official shelves of the library stand in tempt- 
ing rows within its glazed doors. I contemplate them 
with satisfaction. I cannot quite decide whether to 
arrange them on a literary, aesthetic or utilitarian 
basis. That is, from their inner relations, decorative 
effect, or mere convenience. They give me the feeling 
of newly possessed riches. The thrilling thought pre- 
sented itself when I first beheld them, sorted and 
accessible, that I might really begin to read and know 
something at last. I gloated over my shining rows of 
R. L. S. intact, and the little red set of Meredith, old 
but never exhausted founts of rejuvenation, while 
joyful anticipation leaped up tf welcome the new, 
Fabre, James Stephens, Bergson—save the mark! 
Thackeray and Dickens are not represented. 

I communicated the main facts to Mrs. Newcome 
when she dropped in one afternoon. I saw a reflective 
look come into her eye. Mrs. Newcome is one of those 
dear creatures who are always on the lookout for any 
little household accessory that will convenience other 
people, particularly her husband who has reached 
that period of life and estate when convenience. can 
be both appreciated and afforded. She asked me 
meditatively where I had procured my Cellarette and 
indicated an interest in the price. Mr. Newcome is 
a churchwarden and not only a good man but a good 
fellow. There is a distinction. In the latter capacity 
I know the Cellarette would come in handy. We 
must keep a tolerant and kindly attitude towards all. 
The modern form of good deeds by which we justify 
our bad ones runs less in the line of personal restraint 
than of genial brotherly kindness, or at least of looking 
the other way. Subscription lists are a capital device 
for saving trouble. St. Paul said he would eat no 
meat while the world stood if it caused his brother to 





offend. The simple plan of eating it in private seems 
not to have occurred to him. Perhaps it was less 
convenient to arrange in his day than in ours, and of 
course there would be no Cellarettes, for how could 
you have Cellarettes without a Thackeray and 
Dickens? 

Sharing one’s room with a reformed character 
like my Cellarette induces sobering reflections. I 
become the prey of uneasy speculations. I begin to 
wonder how far others may see behind the plausibly 
arranged titles with which I camouflage my real 
interests in life, and when I happen upon my neigh- 
bour’s neat and non-committal row of crimsonbacks, 
whether it be in esse or in posse, I can scarce resist a 
conjectural shot as to what may lie behind. 

It might be a point of rather nice speculation 
whether the mood of the times will stimulate or 
diminish the demand for Cellarettes. One can 
imagine circumstances in which their offices would 
seem indispensable. On the other hand, it might 
come to such a pass that Thackeray and Dickens 
would have nothing to conceal—which would be to 
face oblivion, indeed. 

However that may be, we must not show in- 
gratitude towards the past, or be unmindful of its 
benefits. One’s taste may lean to books or bottles. 
In the Cellarette both were combined, and though it 
had a retiring, not to say secretive disposition, it 
carried a convivial spirit and kept an unchanged 
front to the world. H. C. 


A London Letter 
THE PROMISE OF SPRING 


PRING is unusually early this year and by the 
S end of February Kew Gardens, one of the most 
attractive of London’s lungs, was carpeted with 
flowers, almond and pear trees also being in full bloom. 
Some of the houses are just now in great 
beauty, No. 4 especially being a riot of colour. 
Azaleas of every imaginable tint, magnolias, primulas 
in delicate mauves, and other flowers in glorious hues 
of crimson, red and pink. Some gloires de Dijon 
hanging from the roof are like a promise of summer. 
Somehow this house is symbolic of the jose de vivre 
with its bright colours and happy chattering folk ad- 
miring the beauty around them. 

To pass from No. 4 to the Cactus House is like 
moving into another world. Here, a soft grey-green 
reigns, while all around is a dead silence. It might 
almost be designated the House of Ghosts, with the 
Old Man Cactus as the presiding spirit. The whole 
impression is of shadowland, and it seems impossible 
to speak above a whisper in passing through. The 
plants are of all sizes and shapes, nature having 
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surpassed herself in her grotesqueness. But the Old 
Man Cactus is the weirdest of all, with his long grey 
beard and covering of hair. Such an one might be 
Charon, ferryman of the Styx. 

One more picture and then back to London Town. 
The Fern House is like a lovely transformation scene. 
Everywhere a soft, tender, beautiful green, that gives 
a lasting impression of perfect peace to carry home. 


LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS 

A never-ending surprise in London is the way 
one suddenly emerges from a crowded thoroughfare 
into a place of cathedral-like solemnity and repose. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a case in point. This 
might be a desert island, surrounded by the turbulent 
seas of Holborn, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Kingsway. 

Now one of the chosen centres of legal luminaries, 
it has passed through various metamorphoses during 
the last few hundred years. At one time a favourite 
haunt of beggars and footpads, it attracted the atten- 
tion of Inigo Jones, who, in the seventeenth century, 
impressed the mark of his genius upon it. Beautiful 
and imposing houses were designed, and many famous 
people inhabited them. Mention may be made, 
amongst others, of Milton, Nell Gwynne, and Tenny- 
son. 

The Chapel is of special interest: completed in 
1623, Inigo Jones was its architect and rumour has it 
that Ben Jonson worked on it as a bricklayer. Both 
the Old Hall and the New are famous, and the Library 
dates back to 1497. The Royal College of Surgeons 
is a fine building, crammed with practically every 
known work on surgery, while the Soane Museum is 
well worth a visit. Indeed, the good part of a day 
could be spent happily and instructively in exploring 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and its environs. 


THE LODGER 

Signs and portents are not lacking to show that 
retrenchment may soon become a necessity amongst 
British workmen, who did so well during the Great 
War. It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that the 
English artisan, as a rule, is a spendthrift, who makes 
no preparation for a rainy day. When the exchequer 
was full, money was thrown away recklessly, pianos 
(sometimes in duplicate to fill up corresponding spaces 
on either side of the fireplace), jewellery, fur coats, etc. 
being bought lavishly. Now comes the other side of 
the picture. The pianos have gone back to the 
makers, at a greatly reduced figure, the other trea- 
sures are being pawned to meet the cost of living, and 
the ‘‘lodger”’ is once more an acceptable member of 
the household. During the years of prosperity, he 
was fired, as an unnecessary nuisance, but times are 
changing once more and his contribution to the 
household expenses is gladly welcomed. 





THE BEGGAR’s OPERA 

Scene: Hammersmith under a London fog of the 
very worst description. Crowds of people wending 
their way very slowly and cautiously over tram lines 
and through traffic towards a tiny glimmer of light 
in the dim distance—The Lyric Theatre. 

Arrived there, the denseness of the fog is quickly 
forgotten in the delight of witnessing The Beggar's 
Opera. The daintiness and delicacy of the acting, 
music, and dancing are perfect. There is no need to 
single out any special actor or actress, for all are al- 
ways in the picture. Of scenery, there is practically 
none, but it doesn’t matter in the least; the mere 
extinguishing of one candle, or the lighting of another, 
suffices to give the atmosphere desired at the moment. 
The charm of the music is almost indescribable, the 
pleasure being considerably enhanced, when some 
old air, familiar from childhood, is recognized. 

The simplicity of dress and scenery make one 
wonder whether all the pomp and circumstance, 
regarded as indispensable in most new productions, 
are not merely a pandering to human weakness, and 
practically unnecessary, given a really fine play and 
actors capable of providing their own atmosphere. 

Out again into the gloom and a thicker fog than 
ever, to be piloted by kindly policemen across the 
dark expanse of the Hammersmith Road into crowded, 
but welcome, tube trains, and so home. 


BREUGHEL’sS “ADORATION OF THE KINGS,” 

The Trustees and Directors of the National 
Gallery are to be congratulated on their recent pur- 
chase—T he Adoration of the Kings, by Pieter Breughel, 
the Elder. 

The picture is beautiful, with a grandeur about 
its simplicity of colouring, modelling and detail. 
The background is dull browns and reds, brightening 
towards the middle distance. The kings in the fore- 
ground, garbed in creamy tones and bright reds, 
stand out prominently. But all this is merely a frame- 
work, leading up to the central glory of the picture, 
where the Madonna, in a vivid blue cloak, over an 
under dress of rosy red, is seated, holding the Infant 
Jesus on her lap. Surrounded by white drapery, the 
Child is exquisite, and His little face is filled with 
intelligent wonder. 

Indeed, the keynote of the whole picture is 
surely ‘‘wonder’’—adoring on the face of the Virgin, 
dignified in the worshipping Magi, and inquisitive in 
the village yokels and soldiers grouped in the back- 
ground and peering curiously at the central group. 

The modelling of the Madonna’s hands is very 
fine, and the colouring of the whole picture as fresh 
as if painted yesterday, and not sometime between 
1525 and 1569, the dates of Breughel’s birth and 
death. 

ANNE NEWBOLD 
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A Visit to the Photographer 


President Wilson, it is said, is particularly fond of 
a limerick which runs as follows (I quote from 
memory): 
I am not for beauty a star: 
Other men are more handsome by far: 
But my face I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it: 
’Tis the people in front that I jar. 
Fortified by the philosophy of this little poem, and, 
I fear, a little thoughtless of the jar which I was likely 
to inflict upon a gentleman entirely unknown to me, 
I determined in a rash moment to visit the photo- 
grapher. I need not go into details as to my motives 
for the visit, beyond stating that I had not any inten- 
tion of causing undeserved suffering. Indeed photo- 
graphers I have always regarded, along with dentists, 
as a class of men who inflict more suffering than they 
endure. It will be sufficient to state that I wanted 
to know what I-looked like.. The looking-glass had 
daily told me a story I was reluctant to believe with- 
out the photographer’s confirmation. And so off I 
went. 
Mr. Jones must evidently have been accustomed 
to prepare himself for shocks of every kind, for not a 
flicker of an eyelid betrayed any horror or surprise. 
He courteously enquired my business, and then con- 
ducted me to an inner room, where I was glad to find 
a hair-brush (I had forgotten to brush my hair before 
leaving the house). After the necessary preliminaries 
I was summoned into the operating room, and then 
my troubles began. ‘‘How would you like to be 
taken”, he asked, ‘‘side-face, profile, full-length, half- 
length... ?’’ |My courage had already evaporated 
during this fire of questions, and I desperately re- 
plied, ‘‘Three-quarter length from the boots up”. 
The photographer expressed no surprise at this 
unusual request, but proceeded to pose me in front 
of an imaginary cloud (at least I think it was a cloud) 
and then stepped back and busied himself with his 
range-finder. When he had succeeded in getting 
my exact range, he took careful aim, and then sud- 
denly begged me to look pleasant. Only then it began 
to dawn upon me that I was being tricked. ‘Why 
should I look pleasant’’, said I “‘when my face won’t 
appear in the—”’ It was too late: the monster had 
succeeded in his nefarious purpose. 
I seized the camera and made for the photographer. 
It was in vain that he dodged this way and that. It 
caught him full on the head, and he crashed through 
the cloud with the camera on top of him, and then 
lay there crumpled and still. I seized my hat and fled 
to my house. There was only one thing to do. I 
booked a passage on the first liner out of New York, 
and for ten years wandered disconsolate around 
Europe. 
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It was a dark night when I returned after my 
weary exile. By devious paths I had already reached 
my house, and with a furtive glance into the gloom I 
groped in my pocket for the latch-key. It had dis- 
appeared! There was nothing for it but to try one 
of the windows, and I noiselessly slipped round to 
the side of the house. But I had barely climbed on to 
the sill when a light suddenly flashed upon me and I 
heard a voice exclaim: “‘ Now then, come out of that”’. 
Expostulations and explanations were in vain. I was 
carried off ignominiously to the police station, where 
I spent the first night of my return. But worse was 
in store for me. The following morning a solemn 
police dignitary visited me, and to my horror produced 
a photograph of me, three quarter length from the 
head downwards. ‘You are the gentleman”’, he said, 
“who is wanted for assault and battery on Mr. Jones 
the photographer’’. I realised now how doubly sound 
had been my instinct to be photographed from the 


boots up. 
W. D. WoopHEAD 


An Incident 


HE Highly Educated Youth had been persuaded 
4% to act as clerk on the farm of a fruit-grower, 
and was now drowsing over his desk on the 
warm afternoon sun. Before him lay an open copy of 
the Iliad, calculated to inspire due respect in the 
breasts of the ignorant. He did not hear the faint 
murmur of faraway voices, or the humming of the 
big drowsy bees, or the low whisper of the leaves as 
they moved ’neath the wind’s caress. He did not 
know that a queen wasp was stealing paper for her 
nest at his feet, or that olive duns were hatching out 
in the stream beyond the road. He knew nothing 
of the wonderful drama of life—of birth and battle, 
love and death—that was going on around him. He 
only knew that he was sleepy. 

That was because he was a Highly Educated Youth. 

His repose was broken by a sound of voices, and 
he looked up; a picker—a tramp—was speaking to 
the weighman. 

“I’ve a devil of a headache”’, he said wearily, laying 
down a nearly filled pail of fruit. ‘‘I think it’s the 
sun. The gaffer told me to clear out an’ come back 
to-morrow. ‘Said he didn’t want big useless lumps 
faintin’ on the field,” 

The weighman grinned broadly, and weighed the 
pail of fruit in silence. Then ‘‘Eighteen”’, he re- 
marked, and the tramp received two or three brass 
checks from the Highly Educated Youth, and turned 
away. After hanging his pail on a post, he returned. 

“I wonder if you could lend me some old magazine 
or paper,” he said. ‘‘A model’s a bit lonely durin’ the 


day.” 
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The Highly Educated Youth glanced at him super- 
ciliously, then, finding an old ‘‘London”’ in his desk, 
handed it over, remarking graciously, ‘‘There, you 
can take that. I’ve finished with it.” 

‘“‘Thanks,”’ said the tramp, a slightly amused smile 
showing in his strained, tired eyes. Then he caught 
sight of the Iliad on the desk, and his face lit up. 

““God!”’ he exclaimed, picking it up eagerly, ‘‘is 
that a Homer?” 

“Here! take care!” cried the Highly Educated 
Youth in quick disgust. ‘‘Look at your hands!” 

The tramp started at the words, then glanced at 
the little, shrill-voiced figure in front of him. The 
light died out of his eyes, and he replaced the book 
on the desk. 

“Sorry,” he remarked carelessly, ‘‘*hope I haven’t 
soiled it;’’ then, with a slight shrug, he turned away, 
and started on the long, hot road to the town. 

ANDREW FORSON 


Literary Competitions 


We offer a prize of five dollars for the best FUNERAL 
ODE ON JOHN BARLEYCORN, the poems not to exceed 
50 lines. 

The answers must reach the Competitions Editor 
not later than May 20, 1921. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, of 
the competitor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit is recet-ed. 

Manuscripts will net be returned unless their return is especially 


requested. 


Book Reviews 


Labour as an International Problem, a collection 
of essays edited by E. John Solano (Macmillan & Co., 
$6.00). This is an authoritative book dealing with 
international labour organization. Most of the 
essayists are members of the Labour Organization 
set up by the Peace Treaty. They are also leading 
spirits in the labour groups of their respective coun- 
tries. Britain is represented by Barnes and Appleton, 
France by Thomas and Fontaine, the United States 
by Shotwell, Japan by Minoru Oka and Belgium by 
Vandervelde. In no other volume will one find the 
story of the history, purpose and programme of this 
new organization of governments on behalf of the 








workers.of the world set forth with the same know- 
ledge, intelligence and enthusiasm. 

No one doubts that the future peace of the world 
is very largely a problem of social Justice. The pre- 
sent industrial unrest is not merely a consequence 
of the war. Doubtless the war stirred it up and per- 
haps hastened it on, but its fermentation was working 
before the war. Social injustice and social resent- 
ment had been growing together. As wealth increased 
the breach between rich and poor widened and the 
sense of injury in the minds of the poor grew more 
bitter. Perhaps one reason why Germany pre- 
cipitated the war was a desire to allay the rising 
storm of socialist protest. Anyhow, the war has 
increased the world’s peril by enhancing the value of 
human personality. The same man who had been 
a ‘hand’ in overalls became a hero when put into 
uniform. Recruiting was a process of exploration 
and discovery in human values. So it was not hard, 
immediately after the armistice, to proclaim the 
principle: ‘Labour is not a commodity”. 

This volume explains and commends the only 
catholic effort which has a chance to succeed for 
peaceably freeing the world from this class of social 
wrongs. These are the days of its infancy, but who 
can tell what blessedness for millions of burdened 
men and women may yet arise through its activities. 

In the year 1818 Robert Owen addressed a 
memorial on the international regulation of labour 
conditions to the plenipotentiaries of the Holy 
Alliance. A famous Alsatian manufacturer, Le 
Grand, who lived in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, preached the doctrine that factory acts 
should be international in scope. At the same time 
the big working-class movements of Europe were 
disregarding state boundaries and calling themselves 
international. By the year 1890 the governmehts of 
Europe had been aroused so far as to meet in joint 
conference regarding labour legislation, but without 
reaching practical results. The credit for effectively 
initiating international action belongs to a voluntary 
group which called itself The International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation. It succeeded, early in 
the present century, in inducing the leading nations 
of the earth to outlaw two forms of industrial ex- 
ploitation: the use of white phosphorus in making 
matches and night work for women. It was this 
Association, also, which persuaded the Peace Con- 
ference to form the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

In the two years of its career two notable gather- 
ings have been held, at Washington in 1919 and at 
Genoa in 1920. The latter meeting dealt principally 
with the labour problems of seamen. Perhaps little 
more may be expected for a few years, until the world 
has had time to draw breath, and the reactionary 
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THE SPEAKER'S MASK 


(RCYAL ONTARIO MuSEUM. FROM THE 
NCOTKA INDIANS OF VANCOUVER ISLAND) 


This is the mask through the mouth of which 
the speaker standing by the chief gives the di- 
rections for the feast and dancing ceremonies. 
The chief does not speak, but the speaker's 
mouth is always open. Of course, like the 
white man speakers, he has no ears to be 
bothered but a good mouth and a strong voice 
to direct the dance. 
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Expected Shortly 


The Master 


The English Edition 


Notes on Life and Letters The Rescue 


354 Pages 


Part I—Letters Part II—Life 


$3.00 


English Edition 
At all booksellers or 
from 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED Publishers 86 Stritt TORONTO 











“A capital print shop . . is a point to aim 
at in a morning's walk—a relief and satisfaction 
in the motley confusion, the littleness, the 
vulgarity of common life.” —Hazlitt. 


A more deightful and profitable aim in 
your morning or evening walk cannot 
be realized than turning into 


John Britnell, Son 


Old Prints — Books — Baxter Prints 
Engravings, Etc., Emporium 


880 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Phone N. 682 


Libraries Purchased and Valued 





Anibersity of Toronto 
Press 


TORONTO 


Has recently published two books which should 
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forces now in the ascendant have spent themselves. 
What then? Nobody knows, but we may surely hope 
for sweeping and beneficent improvements in the lot 
of the myriads of common men and women who do 


the hard work of the world. 
J. W. M. 


Hunger, by Knut Hamsun (Alfred Knopf, N.Y., 
$2.50). To me, who sit in semi-darkness, ‘Scandi- 
navian literature’ has meant a little row of thickset 
middle-aged men with tremendous eyebrows and wild 
explosive hair suggesting a bursting shell. Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Strindberg, all looked like Vikings who, 
for the purpose of a photograph, had been captured 
and forcibly buttoned into a decorous frock-coat, 
though their eyes still blazed with Berserk rage at the 
indignity. And their writings more than confirm the 
impression. But the little row has been lengthening. 
Every year or two we have been called upon to salute 
the greatest novelist of the age (perhaps of any age, 
the publisher would add), so that we became a trifle 
cynical over these annual discoveries of epoch-making 
The latest is the winner of the Nobel prize, 


genius. 
I began with the 


Knut Hamsun, and his Hunger. 
intention of disliking it. 

I finished the book wondering if I was in my 
right mind. I, accustomed to the calm and eternal 
routine of scrambled eggs, lectures, and essays, varied 
by journeys to and from libraries, seemed to have gone 
mad with starvation, to have had an unforgettable 
glimpse of life and humanity through the wild eyes 
and half-crazed brain of a man who had seen hell. 
Englishmen don’t write such books; I know nothing 
like it outside Dostoievsky. There is the same lurid 
revelation of abnormal psychology, the same. tense, 
feverish atmosphere, the same terrific unsparing 
realism. One does not need to be told, as Edwin 
Bjorkman tells us, that Hamsun is recording personal 
experience; Hunger did not spring from the imagina- 
tion of the well-fed artist working in the quiet of a 
comfortable study. 

But the book has a quite un-Russian economy 
and concentration. There is only one full-length 
character, the journalist who tells the story of his 
hunger and degradation; perhaps one should say two, 
for there is a woman. Though presented mainly in 
one scene, she is feverishly alive. But in fact this 
novel could be completely discussed only by a Freu- 
dian expert. Whether it is a great work of art, or a 
sublime piece of yellow journalism, or both, the 
impact of the book leaves one too dazed to decide. 

The translation is, in one respect at least, 
wretched. Page after page of narrative that in the 
original must fairly sear and scald, is rendered in the 
present tense—‘‘I am in a state of the most fearful 
excitement; I breathe hardly and audibly, and I cry 
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with gnashing teeth... .’’ In English the effect is 
intolerably artificial and unreal; only the horrible 


intensity of the matter saves it from being ludicrous. 
D. B. 


Spring in New Hampshire, by Claude McKay 
(Grant Richards, London, 3s. 6d.). This little volume 
possesses a somewhat unusual interest for readers of 
poetry, for the author is a full-blooded negro from 
Jamaica. But there are few poets of our own race 
who would be ashamed to have written some of the 
lyrics contained in the book. Mr. McKay seems to 
have a perfect control over his art: his technique is 
generally faultless, his lyrics are full of colour and 
passion, and there is in all of them a pensive melan- 
choly which adds greatly to their charm. The pensive 
note gives way occasionally to bitterness, as in the 
striking poem called “‘The Lynching”’: 

His spirit in smoke ascended to high heaven. 

His father, by the cruellest way of pain, 

Had bidden him to his bosom once again: 

The awful sin remained still unforgiven. 

All night a bright and solitary star 

(Perchance the one that ever guided him, 

Yet gave him up at last to Fate’s wild whim) 

Hung pitifully o’er the swinging char. 

Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came 
to view 

The ghastly body swaying in the sun: 

The women thronged to look, but never a one 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue; 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, 

Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish 
glee. 

The author’s sympathy with his own people and 
love for his own island home find expression in some 
of the most beautiful numbers: and occasionally the 
blight of his colour comes home to him, as in the 
poignant and perfectly phrased lyric named ‘‘The 

I must not gaze at them although 

Your eyes are dawning day; 

I must not watch you as you go 

Your sun-illumined way; 


Barrier 


I hear but I must never heed 
The fascinating note, 

Which, fluting like a river reed, 
Comes from your trembling throat; 


I must not see upon your face 
Love’s softly glowing spark; 
For there’s the barrier of race, 
You’re fair and I am dark. 
We hope to see some more work from Mr. 


McKay’s pen. 
W. D. W. 
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NEW AND NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 


DOMINION HOME RULE. By A. Berriedale Keith...............0.0000 0.0. c cece cece e cece cece eeeeeeeeueuueee 75 
‘A lucid work which will be accepted as one of the most authoritative on its subject.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 
**This is a new volume in the WORLD OF TO-DAY SERIES which has been acclaimed by the press of England 
as ‘‘an illuminating series without which no student of modern problems can afford to be.’’ 





BPO CH a. Ten Wdotiel CurGie. «0.65 oo5 nye d5.cos.ne nen os erature s cade 0 ae Soe ee we eat cod peas eee $10.00 
“For the next hundred years students of political constitutions, not only in Britain or India, will turn to this 
volume. This valuable book should come into every political science curriculum.’—New Statesmnn. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Vol. VI of the English Association Papers......................... ccc eeeeeeees $2.25 
The ‘‘Caedmonian” Genesis; The Humanist Ideal; Trollope Revisited; On Playing the Sedulous Ape; Conrad; 
South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





TORONTO CANADA 
EUROPE 1789-1920. 
By 
E. R. Turner, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History in the University of Michigan.............. $4.00 


“T was very pleased to read a great part of this work and to see how eminently fair and historical, in the best sense, the writing 
is. There does not seem to be any book at all like it, or so good.” 


S. B. GUNDY 
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Knut Hamsun 
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The following novels are now ready; others are in preparation and 


will be issued at regular intervals. 


Hunger 


Translated by George Egerton. 

With an Introduction by Edwin Bjorkman. 

“This very unusual and notable book . . . the product of a 
most remarkable imagination, so real is it, so vivid, so moving, 
so compelling in its claims upon the reader’s emotions and 
sympathies.”—New York Times. $2.50 net. 


Growth of the Soil 
Translated, with an essay on Hamsun, 
by W. W. Worster. 
Two volumes, photogravure portrait. 
“TI do not know how to express the admiration I feel for this 
great book without seeming extravagant. One of the very 
greatest novels I have ever read.”—H. G. Wells. 2 vols., 
boxed, $5.00 net. 


“THE IGNORANCE OF THE EDUCATED” could not 
be more surely demonstrated than by your not knowing 
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The Outline of History 2 Vos., $10.50. 
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in this the 6th edition, from $12.00 to $10.50.) 





VISCOUNT BRYCE’S CHEF D’OEUVRE 
Modern Democracies 


Lord Bryce’s new work will unquestionably take its place 
beside his earlier work as a significant interpretation, by a man 
of large experience in public life and of keen judgment, of 
democracy as a whole. Its aim is ‘‘to present a general view 
of the phenomena hitherto observed in governments of an 
earlier type, showing what are the principal forms that type 
has taken, the tendencies each form has developed, the 
progress achieved in creating institutional machinery, and, 
above all—for this is the ultimate test of excellence—what 
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compared with other kinds of government for the well being 
of each people.”” 2 vols, $10.50. 


Obtainable at all bookstores THE MACMILLANS IN CANADA 70 Bond St., TORONTO 
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The Mountebank, by W. J. Locke (Ryerson Press, 
$2.00). There can be no more scathing criticism of 
society as now organized than the fact that to many 
a man the Great War meant release of his highest 
capabilities—of hitherto undreamed-of powers of 
initiative and command—and the coming of peace 
meant (unless the Great Release had come) return to 
the old narrow hopeless round—the tragic misfit now 
emphasized a thousand fold. This is the problem 
which W. J. Locke has set forth in his inimitable way 
in his latest novel. The khaki of his hero, Andrew 
Lackaday, is adorned with a rainbow of decorations 
and the insignia of a Brigadier-General, his mufti 
is the grotesque and variegated costume of the clown. 

We have a series of fascinating pictures as the 
story weaves back and forth between France and 
England—between Mademoiselle Elodie, that daugh- 
ter of the people, and Lady Auriol. At times a tragic 
ending seems almost inevitable, but the situation 
is saved in a wholly unexpected manner, and the book 
ends with largesse of happiness being impartially 
distributed. The deus ex machina, Horatio Bakkus, is 
one of Locke’s best creations, one of those characters 
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a dear friend. One should not particularize, however, 
when all the people of the story are so vivid and 
charming. This novel is faintly reminiscent of The 
Beloved Vagabond and is worthy of a place beside it. 
L. D. R. 





The Grey Room, by Eden Philpotts (Macmillan, 
$2.00). Eden Philpotts’ digression into mystery 
stories will never be used as a model of literary sty/e. 
But if you are going to the Station to meet a cousin, 
take it along, and you will pray for the train to be 
late. You may wonder why, with a billion and a half 
potential criminals living, the fame of—no, I shall 
not spoil the story for you. 





Knights Errant of the Wilderness, by Morden H. 
Long (Macmillan). This is a very creditable addition 
to the increasing number of popular books dealing 
with the great explorers of Western Canada. It is 
written for older school-children, but the adult will 
find that he is not being spoken down to. The ac- | 
counts are vivid, the quotations from sources happy, 
and the illustrations very good. 





whom you think of long afterwards, wistfully, as of R. 
Trade and Industry | 

Dec. 1920 Jan. 1921 Feb. 1921 Mar. 1921 Mar. 1920 

as ek de cina aba aula 221.6 212.6 198.7 190.0 287 .6 
(Michell) 
EE AE ON EE ENP $25.67 $25.30 $24.85 ..... $25.01 

(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment?................. 99.0 90.5 89.0 87 .2 101.2 
(Employment Service of Canada) i 
Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities? 106.7 109.9 110.3 109.0 124.4 


(Michell) 
1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


2Base (=100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are: included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman's, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General 


Electric, Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 
’ ‘HE financial pages of the daily papers are now 


beginning to reflect the opinion voiced in these 

columns a month ago, that deflation has pro- 
ceeded more rapidly in some other countries than in 
Canada. We recorded in our March issue the fact 
that in the last ten months prices have fallen con- 
siderably faster in the United States than in our own 
markets. 

This is simply another way of saying that the 
purchasing power of the American dollar has been 
rising considerably faster than the purchasing power of 
the Canadian dollar. For a fall in the prices of goods 


(measured in money) is exactly the same as a rise in 
the purchasing power of money. 

Now so long as the purchasing power of the 
American dollar is higher than that of the Canadian 





dollar, certain reactions will follow which we cannot 
ignore. 

It is doubtful whether these reactions are every- 
where understood. For instance the Minister of 
Finance has recently been advising the women of 
Canada to buy their goods at home. He has been 
criticized for seeming to suggest that our exchange 
difficulties are partly due to the preference of Can- 
adian women for goods of American make. 

Whether he really believes this or not, only Sir 
Henry Drayton knows. But it is important to us all, 
men as well as women, that he should not believe it. 
For the expression of such a belief will do more than 
ruffle the feelings of feminine voters. 

If he believes this he will naturally look for an 
improvement in American exchange as a result of 
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arbitrary interference with the balance of trade. And 
it is probable that the roots of the problem go much 
deeper than this. 

Let us for a moment imagine our exchange 
difficulty with the United States at an end. In other 
words, that instead of having (as at present) to pay 
about $1.13 in our own money for an American dollar 
we could change our currency at par. 

Under these circumstances, since the purchasing 
power of the American dollar is higher than that of 
the Canadian, it would be greatly to the interest of 
the ordinary Canadian to make his purchases as far 
as possible with American dollars in the American 
market. In other words, the balance of trade would 
inevitably be in favour of the United States, and 
American exchange would inevitably turn once more 
against us. 

It is difficult to see how the old par of exchange 
can permanently be restored, except by restoring the 
domestic purchasing power of the Canadian dollar to 
the same level as the domestic purchasing power of the 
American. And this can only occur in one of two 
ways: either through a considerable rise in the level 
of American commodity prices, or through a con- 
siderable further fall in prices here. 

The former of these alternatives is obviously 
beyond our control; the latter may be subject to 
control. And this, not by the arbitrary decree of a 
price-fixing court like the Board of Commerce, but 
by a frank recognition that the value of the dollar, 
like that of everything it pays for, depends on demand 
and supply. 

The paper dollars that we handle were, until the 
war, ‘equivalent to gold.”” That is to say, any one 
could exchange gold against dollars; and dollars 
against gold. The banks were directed by law daily 
to redeem their own notes with Dominion notes as 
they came in for payment. The amount of the bank 
note issue was in any case limited by law; and in 
order to get more Dominion notes it was necessary to 
deposit an equivalent amount of gold with the 
Dominion Government. 

In other words, the quantity of gold available set 
limits on the volume of our paper money. The 
supply of dollar bills was regulated automatically. 
With the beginning of the war emergency pro- 
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visions were inevitable. In face of a possible panic 
an elastic currency had to be provided. Supplies of 
gold were limited, and might prove quite inadequate. 
On August 10th, 1914, the redemption in gold of 
Dominion notes was suspended. On August 22nd 
the Finance Act of 1914 was passed. Issues of 
Dominion notes to the Banks were authorized, to 
bear interest at not less than 5%, against deposits of 
approved securities. 

Automatic regulation of the currency thus 
ceased. Dominion notes were fruitful and multiplied 
exceedingly. The average monthly circulation in 
1913 was $117,000,000. In 1920 it was more than 
$300,000,000. And as the supply of paper dollars 
increased, their value, that is, their purchasing power, 
naturally fell. 

Herein lies the root of our exchange problem. 
Restore the purchasing power at home of the Canadian 
dollar and the balance of trade will right itself. 
Neglect to do so and nothing will permanently 
right it. 

Not by removing the mote from the eye of the 
Canadian housewife will Sir Henry Drayton save the 
State. His task is fundamentally: How to reduce 
the volume of our paper currency? It is one which 
he cannot possibly evade. But it involves other 
issues so serious and wide, that any man might 
hesitate before it. He will not find it easy. 

G. E. Jackson. 
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